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; History of Warwick Castle, with some Strictures 4 , je Fendg) & 
1 sin! Systemy and on Judicial Combat. 4 ‘sara tie! aso" 


-§ .tinguithed monuments of the feudal system. The conquerors from eg 
the North, which areinclided in the general appellation of Goths.and Vans: ia 
dals, did not wholly complete the destruction of the Roman empire; .the: 
apulent and populous ocr a of. the East were protected by the . 
barrier on the shores of the’Hellespont, and Africa was retained, through the: 
ignorance of the barbarians in ‘the art of navigation. The conquest: of . 
these was reserved for the adherents of Mahomet, who, pouring onward. R 
‘from the East, first inundated Asia and Africa, then made an alarming'en-: ei 
croachment. on the seat of empire, and in the reign of Tiberius: ghe ne 
Second, drove the Goths from the luxuriant perma of Tatraenueiiin, 
where'they retained their ground during eight hundred years. The fourth 
+ Universal monarchy was thus destroyed by depredators from the North and, . 
the East; but they wete of a yery different character: the former were; ” 
Under 2 military government ; elie fucter, under a species of theocracy ;the: 
segiifity of the one originated in that hardihood and courage, which ide 
Meidese dane who are unacquainted with the arts which debilitatethe: ' 
‘mind, and whose only employments, in the hour of pastime, or in the s€a- 
son of duty, @re the exercis¢e'of arms; the safety of the other, depended oft = =. 
preserving that accurate balaice of the religious and political system, and}. he 
that friendly interchange of the means of defence, which in modern timesy>* . _ : 
have been so grossly perverted, to the destruction of those rights they onght» 
to, - While with the Goths, the military institutions were preserved: 
ia fullvigour, the elegant arts‘cultivated by the Saracens, induced luxury and: 
effeminacy ; in process of time, the latter threw off their dependence on the 
Kaliphs, the successors of Mahomet, and the spiritual and temporal chiefs. ; 
of the empite; their possessions, in consequence, became divided into 
numerous principalities, which, in the course of the thirteenth century, 
raters 3 extirpation from almost every region where their power 
estéblished, = : * 
It.is by a.comparative view of the history of these successful invaders. % © 
,, 00 Roman ground, Migawe are enabled to appreciate the feudal system in - _ a Sd 
“shat.rade period. ‘Tijg@iglicy of the Saracens was‘ similar to that of thé 
ite, arid: ‘as they adhered to. the mwiaxim of union, 


: that empire was-maintained, tt 
aap cages pow Seems omg 


ies itated by indulgence, and their 
nen, they encountered ~ indignant di Goths, ‘who : 
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pation but that of war, and no principle but that of revenge; they became 
an easy sacrifice to their opponents. Precisely the same was the fate of 
Rome, nine centuries before: it was attacked by the same enemies, it was 
weakened by the same causes, and it experienced the same ota effets. 
The conquests of the Saracens had th ed the introduétion of. a fifth 
universal-monarchy, and inthe time of the third Leo, when the massive 
structure of the eastern empire was crumbling into dust, their power was so 
extensive in Europe, Asia, and Africa, that it might, with no great impro- 
priety, be so denominated, for it was not a Papert sotherity, it continued 
undisputed for nearly foir centuries. In Europe, thé iar the Goths on 
the Moorish territory, at first, were merely an affair of malice and plunder, 
without the smallest expectation of victory; the success of these ledto 
more.extensive views; itinerant governments were formed, the support 
which depended upon successful hostility ; the*barbarian army was taug 


by its priests, that the ascent to Heaven was to be attained over the mangled: - 


careases of the Saracens; all the fraternal ties that bind man to his fellow, 
were broken’ asunder, and a system of bellum internecinumy of carnage * 
general massacre, was adopted by the Christians, which we are fo 

infully to contrast with the copspicuaus :hamanity of the partisans of 
Mahomet. ; . 

On the decline of the Saracenic_ power, ‘the feudal system was ¢oifi- 
pletely established in Europe; and here we have occasion to observe, tliat 
however well calculated the institution might be to oppose. foreign enemy, 
it was very unsuitable to the purposes of interior polity, of domestic hap- 
piness. In that condition of society, when. the only. duty of! man is to 
fight, and the only use of woman to be subservient;to-bis ‘necessities and 
his pleasures, the burthens of the feudal system. may, be-supported; bat 

_When man rises to the exalted rank he is capable of. sustaining, it -is*no 
longer to be tolerated; and in consequence, we see. that the. rigour.of the 
feudal tenures was gradually mitigated; that petty tyrants were ‘no — 
admitted to insult all the feelings of nature by. violent ——* that: 
general rights were acknowledged; general laws, were esta 3 and that’ 
in those provinces where the forms of the feuds, yet existed, the spirit was 
gone, .and an advantageous substitute was found: in,the maxims. of: philoso~ 
phic- jurisprudence. It was at this period that the. celebrated Guy, Earl 
of Warwick, flourished, the companion of the thicd Edward; and ofjhis 


heroic son, in those gallant vitories, which threatened the extinétion of: 


France, as an independent power. z accor haa nae 
Castles were more common in England than, in other-European countries,’ 


The Norman nobility, who, after the conquest, settled in-such great num- 


bers in this country, were detested by the natives,.on whiose; property they’ 
encroached; it bécame, therefore, necessary that they should:form indépen- 


dent establishments, within the precincts of which, they might obtain’ 
security, if the adjacent country should assemble ‘in arms to resist the 


intrusion.* 


In our first number we have noticed the rude constru@tion, ofthese for='_ 


tresses, the means of offence and defence. adopted, and we;observed; that 


_# The English term castle, is from the Latin castellum, and was never applied untif. - 
the establishment of the feuds, to signify a single fortified mansion... As the diminutive! 


of castrum, it denoted a Roman station, or fortified town of small extent, 
The district of Warwick contains many branches of Roman ways, which dive 


erge from. 
it like radii to the several Roman stations. There isa Rome Ghesmipinehssat Chabet® 
tom near the town; and numerows establishments of this kind are to be met with all’ over’ 
England; they were either castella or castra statioa; where the.former were established; 


the name of the adjacent town terminates in caster, as 


the latter were stationed, the appellation chester is given a.  B her se cr 
is th 


and in the case of Cheste 


the name f t 7; = the 
municipal establishment. ™ a ni mag men only distinction of Ie. 
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Warwick Castle. 201 
in the reign of Stephen (about a century and'a half prior to the time of, 
Guy, Earl of Warwick).eleven hundred ‘castles raised ¢ cir Jofty battlements 
over the country.® go :tu. ay 4 POI os eld hal 
' Warwick Castle is. situated'on the north bank ‘of the riyer Avon; which 
rising in. Leicestershire, takep:a direCtion south-west to the base. of the,for- 
tress, then pursues its. course Onward'to the ‘Severn, into which it. commits 
its tributary stream, near Tewksbury. The foundation of this building is 
ascribed to the Romians, others assign it to Cyrbeline, the British king. .It 
appears from | » that Ethelsteda the daughter of Alfred, about the 
year 9155. built the dungeon ona mount ‘near the river. From Dx 
day Book, we learn, that in the time of Edward the Confessor, a castle was 
erected here .which belonged to the crown, ‘that it was * veperial 
hold’’ for,the. midland parts of the kingdom, and that Turkit, Duke of 
East, Anglia, was appointed governors After he had employed that pri 
to fortify it, William the Conqueror gave it to his adherent Henry de New. 
burg, whom he ereated:Earl of Warwick. From this period it became of 
some consequence, in English history ; and under Edward IV. it was an 
appendage of state to the royal house of Plantagenet. In Stephen’s time, 
the Countess Gundred drove from the walls the royal troaps, and delivered 
the castle to Young Henry of Normandy. When that prince came to the 
crown (onthe occasion of the rebellion of his son Henry) this castle was 
garrisoned, to secure the authority:of the crown in the interior of the kin 
dom, Under the reign of Henry III. its ancora was Considered of syf 
ficient consequence to interfere with the freedom of marriage in the War- 
wick, family. ery, sister and heir of Thomas ‘the Earl, was come 
manded ‘* not:to take: to herself a husband’’ without the consent of the 
king, that this| castle: might not devolve into improper hands. The pre- 
caution seems to have secured the fidelity of its proprietor, for, in the fortieth 
year of the same.reign, William Mauduit, the Earl, supported the royaligt 
until he. was.surprised.by John Gifford, governor of Kenelworth castle 
who demolished the walls. of Warwick from tower to tower, and led away 
Mauduit and his countess: prisoners. In the time of Edward II. the Ear} 
Thomas being.a: minor, it was at several times committed to three different 

overnors, and under Edward Ilf. to a fourth, the owner being then.a boy; 

But in the-forty-fifth of. Edward Il], when in the hands of mas Guy, 
Earl of, Warwick, the:dilapidations were repaired, and the-whole was re- 
established to, the condition of a complete embattled fortress by. that noble- 
man, whose: valour contributed: to the success on the glorious days of 
Cressy and Poitiers. z 

The gallant chief, inthe time of Richard II. was appointed governor to 
the young king,t but not. receiving the respect at court his services dé- 
manded, 
called to this day, Guy’stower}. © ' 

In this profligate reign, when every principle of private honour and pub- 
lic faith was disregarded by the minions: of the crown, this illustrious 
champion. of England’s glory, in the careless hour of festivity, when at 


table, surrounded by the friends of his bosom, was seized by.a royal mane 


* Vide No. 1, pages 7 and 8, of the Monthly Register. 
t‘* After the’ parliament's care of the ecclesiastical affairs, all the king's governoiy 






“ were removed, as well to retrench the great expence, as because.t un ber was pre- 
“‘ judicial to hig education. Instead off these Lonas, Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, was chosen to have the,sole carc of educating the king.” eae ie 

: . Rapin, Richard II. > 


+t This is the moft elevated part of the building in our plate, and will be immediately 
distinguished on inspection. . pee: 


Ppa "dat. 


retired to his castle, and built the lofty tower to the north-east, ~ 
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date, and conducted away a prisoner of state. He was condemned to die 
by the pliant parliament: the sentence was, however, remitted and ba- 
nishment, more repugnant to the feelings of an intrepid mind, was decreed, 
Under Henry IV. he was recalled, and was restored to his possessions, 
when Richard, who had abused all the privileges of friendship, and all the 
rights of private and public virtue, expiated the wrongs of his country in 
the castle of Pontefrad. 

In the time of Edward IV. we find the fortress of Warwick in the pos. 
session of the royal family: it was then occupied by George Plantagenet, 
the king’s brother, and, after his imprisonment and death, it came to Ed- 
‘ward, his son, whose singular adventures form so curious a part of English 
history. It continued with the crown until Edward VI. created John Dud- 
ley Earl of Warwick, and granted him the castle and estate. On his at- 
tainder, the castle, in course, reverted to the crown. Elizabeth gave the 
title, and the property attached to it, to Ambrose his son, who dying 
without issue, James p in the second year of his reign, made ‘a new grant 
of the building to Sir Fulk Greville, when it was in a ruinous’condition, 
and the strongest part was applied as the county jail. This proprietor, 
-however, restored it, and during the civil war it was converted into a gar- 
tison for the parliament. In consequence, it was besieged by Lord North- 
ampton, in 1642, who also surprised the artillery dispatched from London 
for its defence. Notwithstanding this misfortune, Sir Edward: Peito had 
the gallantry to defend it, with a single piece of ordnance, until it was re- 
lieved by Lord Brooke. In the time of Charles II. Robert Earl of Brooke 
greatly embellished the state apartments. Francis, his successor, under 
George II. was created Earl of the castle in the’ 1oth of that reign, and 
from him it descended to George Greville, the present Earl of Brooke 
and Warwick,, 

The late alterations have, in some measure, changed its antique appear, 
ance, which, however, is preserved in Guy’s Tower, in the remains on 
the opposite side, and in. ather parts of the building, where the Norman 

eyelet is retained, adapted to the missile weapons:of that day. The Gothic 
windows, which are observed~ below the attics, through the, entire front, 
are executed by a modern architect, since the house has been converted into 
a mansion for the noble family to which it belongs.» We think this change 
destroys the simplicity of the effect as a fortress; and notwithstanding the 


present taste for the restoration of the Gothic style, where the enlargement : 


of the apertures is necessary for domestic. convenience, we prefer the square 
“window, which, on inspection of the-remains of Norman architeéture in 
fortified buildings, will be found more coincident with that style. 

One of the most extraordinary stories in, English history, relates to 
Gays in the Saxon times, who is said to have married Felicia, daughter of 
Rohand Earl of Warwick, and in her right inherited the title in the 10th 
century. : 

The visitants at the castle are, at.this time, shewn his spear, his buckler, 
his bow and his spurs, his porridge-pot, and even the slippér of his fair 
dulcinea. 

A carpenter’s shop near Warwick was formerly the chapel of Guy- 
cliffe, to which Camden informs us this Guy retired in the charaéter of a 
hermit, after his extraordinary adventures and military exploits. In the 
apartment of this mechanic is a mutilated statue of that Saxon hero, who 
makes such a distinguished figure among writers of authority.* Rossus, 
the antiquarian of Warwick, affects to be extremely accurate in the dates 


* John Leland, Mr. Camden, Dr. H 
the matter as a serious fact. 


eylin, Sir William Dugdale, and others, treat 


of i 
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of the transaction : he tells us, that on the 12th of July, 926, being 
third year of the reign of Athelstan, a most. terrible ie comba 

ace between the champions of the kings of pe ane Denmark, 
ae rights of England, between Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
the Pagan, and African gm that, through the merty of God, the Chris- 
tian undértook the combat, being advised thereto by an angel; and the 
faithful servant of God and of the church, happily vanquished theenemy . 
of the whole realm of England.® : 
- Notwithstanding the grave authors who have given theif name to this te- 
cital, several ‘inconsistencies inthe dates, and contradiétions between the 
writers themselves with respect to contemporary facts, induced Pegge, in a 
letter to the late Bishop Littleton, to place the story: in the list of monkish 
fables. Certain, however, it is, that the whole was represented in the old 
hangings of Warwick castle, that’ the inhabitants of Warwick, for many 
ages, gave it complete credit, and that the axe, supposed to beof Colle- 
brund, was preserved by the inhabitants of Winchester as a memento of the 
triumph of the champion of England.+ ae 7 

But one of the leading objections'to the truths, that Collebrund is said 
to have been an African, when it is certain the Danes had no connection 
with Africa, and probably were unacquainted not only with the complexion 


of the inhabitants, but with the existence of that continent. Mr. Pe 
omits to dispute the verisimilitude on one very strong’ground. In 
time of Ath j 


‘duels had not been introduced; the trial at that period 
was by raising red-hot irons with the naked hand; by walking barefoot 
over burning ploughshares, and other expedients equally terrible. Judicial 
combat was much posterior to this, and the martial spirit of Europe, during 
the middle ages, conduced to its complete establishment. The pride of man 


magnifying into importance every minute subje& with which he was pere 
sonally concerned; and the human mind, unable to comprehend the univer= 
sal laws by which the Almighty governs created nature, imagined that the 
supreme Ruler would:yisibly display his power in justifying innociogiaee 


punishing crime; and so far was this prejudice extended, that not only 
questions of purity or guilt, not only uncertain or contested facts, but ab-. 
stract points of law, were determined by the issue of a combat. Even a 
judge, surreunded. by the insignia of his sacred professiongypromounci 
sentence on the erimitial before God and his country, might be inte 

in the solemn duties, be accused of iniquity and corruption, and be ca 
upon to lay aside the robes of office, to assume the spear and the buckler, 
and to defend his integrity in the field. To decline the combat was to ren- 


der himself infamous, and to become incapable even. of sustaining the. de« 
gencies of a private station. My 


‘By these regulations, the man who committed one murder obtaitied per- 
mission to perpetrate a second, to expiate his offerice before an earthly triba- 
nal, If an inheritance were disputed, to obtain it, it was only necessary publicly 


* 6 Ut testantur,” continues Rossus, in chronicis suis Henricus Knyghton, Thomas 
* Rodburm, Giraldus Cambrensis, Johannes Strench, Johannes Hardyag, Johaanes 
** Gresley, Johannes Poutrel, et multi alii.” i 

+ Jt has often been-supposed, that where’a giant is introduced the whol 
loys, from the facility with which the mind embraces the mirac 5, and. 
propensity it feels to give credit to the extraordinary expansion of the 
Perhaps this distrust has been carried too far. Two giants have appeared, in 
time, of a stature superior to many described in antiquity ; one of them is now reside 
in the ancient manor-house of the Conyers family, at pe igs teal ag of the 
ous height of eight feet four inches. We do not see why Nature’ may not 
herself, in early times, with these singular varieties in the species; and 


coincide with Mr. Pegge, we do uot condemn every historian as fabulous who 
@ giant into his narzative. 
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the English nobility within the precinéts of their for 
bi the less 1 princes, exposed the country tag™ 
and the slowgprogress of Europe, from the sixth to the) 
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and‘an officer killed close by his side. He instantly ordered the. slaugh 
of the inhabitants, arid his cavalry, in the'stretts of the city, ‘cut in pic 
one‘hundied thousand persons, without respeé.to eex oriages The ki 
“of Persia:sat in tepose, ‘while the shrill cries of women, the feeble. ace 
of mangled infants, and the groans of expiring ‘decrepitude echoed thr 
the city... ‘* None but slavess?” says thetranslator of the'Ferishta, 3 dort 
<< come fiear him, ‘for his countenance. was dark and terrible. ou ) 
« the unfortunate Emperor, his captive, attended by a number’ chief 
** omrahs, who Ne Mohummud, bowed down their foreleads'to the — 
_ ® ground. Kouli Khan. stetnly asked them .what. they wanted: They 
‘cried out, with one. voice, ** Spare the city,” Mohuiimnd stid-aot & 
‘The tyrant, for onte, touched — 
For the sake of the Prince Mos 
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“* word, but tears flowed fast from his eyes. 
«* with pity, sheathed his sword, and said, 
beg roy Poy ive.”” ‘ re EM, URE fed Ui 
‘* In the Shah Bhaug, or the royal gardens, is,a very large o€tagon room, 
which looks towards the river tome : aos edilen te called’ Skah at 
or the royal tower ; it is lined with marble, and from the window of'it, 
the late heir apparent, Mirza Juwan Bukt, made his escape,’ in the year’ 
3784, when he fled to Lucknow: he descended by means of'd ladder 
made with turbans, and, as the height is inconsiderable, effected it with 
«c ease, i: a ¥%! ay 2h) 
“* Adjoining is the fortress of Selim Ghur, which:you reach by a’ stone: 
bridge, built over an arm of the Jumna. . The fort is now entirely in’ 
ruins. At the eastern end of it is the sally-port, fromwhich Golaum’ 
*¢ Kawder Khan made his escape, with all his retinue, when the place was’ 
“© besieged by the Mahrattasin 1788. ‘The.river Jumna, running di 7 
“ underneath this bastion, the tyrant crossed it immediately, and fled! to” 
<* Meerut, in the Dooab. ae 
‘The attempts to promote the inland navigation of this empire, ate not 
onlyinteresting as a subject of history, but as suggesting an advantagedus’ 
direction of future enterprize. Bees: 5 
We have observed, the Cotsea Bhaug is seated on the shores“of tlie’ 
Jumna; it will not be pardonable, wHlolly to omit the notice of the’ ait’ 
ificial canals it supplied. This river, leaving the walls of Delhi, pursues’ 
a course. due south, for an hundred miles, to Agra, it then hastens 
south-east, to the Tehemel, their united streams are lost-in the Ganges,” 







a 
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ae 








which, at the distance of five hundred miles, discharges its abundant waters 
into the bay of Bengal. 


ae gt 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, Ferose If]. made a canal one — 
hundred miles long, from the river Setlege to the lidger; aboat the 
time he continued the streams of the. Jumna to Hassi and Beraisen. _ He‘ 
then made a cut from the Caggar, which he directed to Sivsutti, and’ united’ 
with the Kera. Here he built the city Feroseabad, and: supplied’ it! witht’ 
another canal from the Jumna. _Ferose, likewise, made two artifictalinter’ 
sections from this river: at the extremity of the one he founded ’the city’ 












Hissar, the other, leaving the Jumna at Kungiparah,, terminated at ur 

It is obvious that this great eastern improver, intended. the dnion-of the’ 
navigable parts of the Jumna and the Setlege, that bh each other’ 
within one hundred and twenty miles, as. an, auxiliary to-the more ambitious 
project of a navi 





gable communication between the Indus asd the-Gange,’ 
which, it is conjectured, might have been much more easily 4 Pe ht 


the canal at the isthmus of Suez: the utility,ofithe lasteris:very question- 
ae able, under the present improvements in nevightions tum the foranee would’ 
be one of the greatest of which the globe we inhabit is capable; © *\. } 
The Indus and the Ganges approximating at the mountains of Cashmere,‘ — 
from whence they rise, and almost mingling the tributary streams‘by_which 
shey are supplied, gradually continue receding through an extent of much 
4 r _ more 
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this rigidity to materials so dudile, in colder regions, ‘i 
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more than one thousand miles, and unite with the ocean, at the distance 
teen hundred. from other. The ion of, these by artificial 
of aatahon, was the désign of Ferose; the of: thr 
eh immense continent, the civilization, s and the vast increase of the means 
Sh me that would be the conseguence of its completion, is one of 
imést contemplations in whigh tb th bin anid can be engaged? ° 
ablie ‘associations of thie wealthy; 
extensive intercourse with Asia; and ‘in the history of the commerce of mane 
kind, there is no ‘instance of a more powerful trading ee that 
of the British East India Company, whose viceroy controuls, with absolute 
authority, one of the most ext ve em pires of whe world. It would bes 
happy dire¢tion of its opulence and eathority; fo to instruét and assist the nae 
tives in these essential means of ameliorating their condition; but itis 2 mee 
fancholy truth, that the emoluments of the Europeans in this institution, 
depend on the degradation of the Asiatic, and that where the is 
redundant, the inclination is deficient. We ate naturally led to this 
tion, froma the accounts we have of the different state of these territoriesy 
in the: surveys of ancient and modern writers. immense girdle. of 
Asiatic mountains which encloses India, forms 3 of three ¢' 
miles; by thé successive conquerors, Alexander, Tense and. oul 
Khan, they were passed ini Wifferent a , at the same or defile, 
the heights of Paropamisus, although t the distanee-of time between the’ 
os the last expelled ‘was upwards of two thousand ‘years. it has so 
» that this part of India, with which the ancients were most #0 
"Gs the least known i :d ber day, and is represented by the best au 
oe b which ‘we’cin ‘refér, as, at this time, in the lowest state of 
d degradation. ‘At the period of the Macedonian ' expedition, it 
was fr otter eet the donate of which Porws received the command 
from the Grecian vitor, contained no fewer than two thousand ree 
and the country teeming with abundance on every side, induced 
one of the successors of Alexander, to make a much further 
it; it seems highly probable that his troops occupied Delhi, | 
descended to the shores of the Ganges ; certain it is, i that paris 
his expedition, he every whiere discovered in that count 
and luxury. Whatever may have been the changes to whi 
je@ in theif nationat riches and political importanee, pee orc 
tution, shape, manners, customs, and even the drese of the people, 
day, answer accurately tothe description given’ of them upwards 
hundred years before the Christian era; tiey’ werethen, as:at this 
divided into tribes,’ the ‘inembers of which Inever ‘intermarry ; the 
custom prevails of wives acrificing themselves oti the pile; they subsist 
the same ‘vegetable food; they are distinguished by: long 
and cotton raiment, and’ ty ths dcbcase pthread bes om 
What are those peciliarities of constitution and climate, w 
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remote from our nt’ purpose, but adapted’ te: excite the most: 
prvi of the ie ge losophic historian, ' teas to these subjects, that: 
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F BEG. leave to. off few Paap on ‘the the em speding 
pen to, 


es besa ecfle- 
the owes st pe eal praise spol to ity: 
o. be kee extravagant. © notice is, taken of. 
fea of the early Greeks, which gave birth to architecture in that coun 4 
thost chaste and simple; nor is the inferiority of Bed sa ingenus 
ously admitted, who copied from this manly.and., beautiful original, . hy 
whoee only merit is the felicity of imitation. , ,. 

Though it is acknowledged, that Italy exhibits i instance ofe quince 
Composition in. popper and ‘that the consummation of is gle 
accomplished at Rome; yet. it must, nevertheless, be allowed, t che 
deserves the. respect of mankind for its originality, which no. poste 
embellishments, or the most-studied improvements, can su " 

no fair means of comparison of the merit .of Grecian and. 
atchiteCture, by exploring: the carliest strudtures.in, these states. 
guch:an-enguity, little benefit can be derived, because, it oo 
But ilittle difference prevailed ; they hoth possessed men prude. 





ter of infant effort. It must be fr Tom. .an examipation plage eir style and” 


condition, when each were ip their glory, that any. preference, founded on 
their ancient remains, is. to be poeta The Gothjc,.v rhich almost, ker 
country in Europe exhibits, affords specimens of excel ye Fo nshi 
nice and penetrating ingenuity, and in the, ;copapati tin le ee beet, 
poe separa perhaps, everl’ more pure and. corr véhat, cant C.K 
ced in favor of the “other... From the. nature of. ie postin t] 
ic has been styledy by same, of its enthusiastic admirers,.a secret hind 
of architecture ;.iand it,is not suspected, that there. will, be any omg 18 
pute, that in this.respedt, it has been excelled, .or, even. equalled, by 
the Grecian or Roman. 
Jin that part of the essay which. cofisiders the architedture, of igus 
‘some objeftions. have; occurred, which,,.it may mot, p 
troublesome to offer,, Of the * + chastity and clegs ( 
to the: Strand, there can be no question ;. however, t 1 
there oo Met me to Chamtbers’s own rule) ex though but 4 
the proportion allowed.-between that. and the srpersroetoa 
have. been: derided, as ; ‘comparatively little. more than keysholian : 
should be remembered that Sir William Chambers had: not.an 
range of ground allowed to him ;, and it is too. generally the. lgt of ayan, 
be censured, before art accurate.or impartial examination is sade ante 
motive of his:operations. With sespect.to the ** correctness ee 
dour’? of the architeure: of, the quadrangle, it is surcly a very: hi 
Comium; to sdy, that it-is;,**.exeelled by no_ building an, Eu 
though: it ‘may. be considered, an, invidious, and, would; ind 
task to-andermine, or in’ my wits the famic,of, din. Wiiani 
Bers ; yet how. far soever that wi Bing es ain dat, 
tural com position’ of the. quadrangle, , bas t 
not degrade it from: the class .of Secrcin 
prevent it from a rank among the most celebrated 
po ecrhamewe sod ‘the basement, throyghpagy 
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snes and: pene CRIN he ' oainll , 
Tara ey eked iw een in coved hone of the edifices, 8, 
a vio metal fieither beauty’ uti a ie ‘its ak 


sion which a cane seme ar intended to make, ip aba 
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Pe: shel tpt Plaats 
ity, -it.to the attics, is evident... The guestes 
jee perenne oa rect House, is the. sorry, eontemptible dome 
ich pls o token ithe pediment | undemeth ity andothe 
two cupalas on’ cagh pide the quadrangle -increases. vghe deformity. 
may, however, be bt:by tome, 10 be favourable cireumatances tothe 
,, for--theinat ure is so far fromiparteking of the, true aschitets 
tural. knowledge. which ig:to; te distinguisded in; she general tdifice,. oe eas 
no stnénger, -who. is. capable.of observation, could,sappore them te. be 
n: of the:same .man, Though’,these. may be .considered..as sie. 
stigmm of Sir William Chambers, or the sentence of the, condemming j 
of Somerset House; - gly other faulta,:which, however legs: 
cnous; are.gross.and aboard. If an archéte@ura} observer would, take. tha 
pains, much. corruption’: and: cease of science may, eed a ahead 
those., parts allotted to, the: Ha » and, the, 
wing. An example. alao, of clumsy and. inelegant Aptis is that pe ponder= 


_ ous arch, which, in she front: to the river, is sten..to. su one: bande 
‘ gome portico ;if utility -be;the exclusive, requisite .of 2 apse | 


should. be: Gbjedted :to:: this) for it is intended ,a3,,am.acco 
commissioners ;of. the navys &c.. fram their stregt to.the terrace; P bets ees 
all its obvious. utility,:the design does pie give, the. idea, of a oprainat 
“ puzzled i ee: hough "1 Jo os njeBtions hick. 

t may, perhaps, be't t'by some 9 wt 
been pap in this ;paper, eee ee os i Filaeanenee hc 
vidious attempts te ir s fame, but that is establis on.» pedestal , 
his pwn invention, which all the world have acknowledged to be just ape 4 
whatever is: wrought by,justice. will not. easily be ovestarpeds, « piste 
lencies..of seme parts ase, yet, to be noticed, , Throughout,sthe, awwhole, the” 
compact arid chaste prnportion.of parts: is sufficiently Fete inform us 
of “n iarchatedt's boomin eaquirements, in pd . oe Pa ele 
gantly. .designed,: correctly. proportioned, , an 
mouldings, .entablatuses,;fec.. in that due. nobey 2s ca an co 
ra eatin ant tals assy Sack somes ae ee Pa 
with parts, ‘and, jan’ most, -beanty wit 
ae ncukiieg tay ag ee aes south, casa wet -aldenh Seas ce 

@ are ‘cectaily the Jeast objectiona the : 

the susticated guchnameslaibesiand: afew, other offensive: digr a eae 
sobldng is Ears = ‘Rroportions, would, res 
no Les so See 

Ttis.observed in thesbistorical aleetch. to which. thia, alludes, that the 
H quadrangle i is ,egnamented::with: 2 basement: supporting’ i eee, 
‘ order ;°* examination will teil him rations the paper, that ici ohare 

om posite; this4* colamniatéd : projections’? . are: 
bave not th en and that those colunins, wh ch mle aly 
to. the, terrace; gig ty _" sede twa the Tha ee em 
Tuscan: but Dorie. 
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Refi occasioned: by. she eee dis teense Planets, 


~ PIER the: uniwearied labours of Huygensand Cassini, for mote titan. 
half a century, the attention of astronomers aoe copa to 
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800 RefleGions’on the New Planets) 


added three primary °planets to the solar ‘system, ‘and discovered ithe 


multitude of coimetary ‘bodies, as to make it doubtful ‘whether they 
to be enumerated by hundreds or by thousands." (Lalande Histe 
Astron. 1861.) Avariety of refleCtions suggest’ themselves “onthe diss 


covery “of ‘our two neighbours, Ceres and Pallas, whose bulk’ appears’ a 


diminutive compared with that of the Earth, or any of the primaty. planew? 
The planet Pallas is stated by Dr. Herschell to ‘be only ninety-five miles tt 
' Gismeter; and Ceres abaut one-seventh of the diameter of the Barth.” Jf 
the other orbs, which roll around the Sun, and are'subjetted to thie'same 
Jaws as the Earth, like it, ate the abodes of sentient and intelleual beings; 
it is reasonable to believe that the inhabitants of’ each bear some relative 
proportion to their-respeClive magnitude. "We may also suppose that theit 
rivers and seas, their mountains® and valleys, their waves and tempests, 
have the same proportion, and are suited to the size of the inhabitants.>°° 


The size of man is admirably adapted to his situation ; had he: theta: 


ture of a Brobdi it would be attended with many obvious inconvenien> 


cies, and. must lessened the number which the Karth is po ane 


supporting : had he been of pigmy make, like the ‘natives of Lill 
oe 2 na ses travérsed the snows of —— ee ee the oe 
» have penetrated the mine, or launched his upon the roaring 
Ghee na braved the fury of contending elements. - Applying ‘these|anas 
logics to the newly-discovered planets, and compating their diameters and 
bulk with the earth, we may expect the inhabitants of Ceres not to exceed 
‘the ‘height of nine or ten inches, and those of Pallas will scarcely sise t6 
one. q ; 4 » TR Sa 
~ Although it would be limiting our ideas of the variety of nature’to sup: 
pose the human form alone capable of rationality, or that other senses'than 
ours may not be enjoyed by the inhabitants of distant: of the universe; 
“yet a all the planets in our system are, in many similar, diffeti 
‘only in degrees of magnitude, quantities of light, or time of their perio 
evolution,” we may expeét the modes of animated ‘existence on’ each hot 
essentially to vary from those we observe on the earth. ‘The Ceresians' ate, 
‘Probably, in'reality what the dean of St. Patrick described the Lilliputians, 
“and the rational beings on Pallas not larger than beetles, whose ations ‘we 
would scarcely observe without the assistance of the microscope.’ Our ideas 
‘of magnitude are merely relative to the objeGts around us, and have no 
“necessary connection with intelligence or sensation: the organs of | mite 
are as perfe&t, and probably as numerous, as those of the elephant, and 
the minute animalculz in pepper-water, although many hundred thousands 
caged on single drop, are as well formed and as curiously organized as the 
iu jathan e : ¥ 


us suppose ourselves carried to the planet Ceres, amidst all the noise 


‘and bustle of one of its most flourishing cities; let us attend the courtsof 
“justice, and see the learned sages on the bench, in all thesolemnity- 
-decision, their heads enveloped in full-bottomed wigs the size of a: 

Hest, with the most p s gravity, deliver the oracles of the law from 
mouths not wider than a barley-corn.* 


$6 mmm-Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, esata, 


Let us observe the dignity of their senators, the spleadoriof their 


© Tt may be objeGed that the mountains in the Moon are higher 
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-“telations? Can virtue Or vice ‘be measured by a scale'of to sige 0 Balk? 


Reflections (on thenety Planets. 30}. 


the honow id ta. some ting six-inch hero, who has m ~ 
waiveal trem rable at ‘his, frown: Phe ; ponderous. Seal opin and, 
palace as large as a bureau, behold rae amighty.warrior advances, wana 


on on anima the hei be OF toe ae he waves his sword; the assem 
onrate themselves before him ks, and the fate of nations d 
his word. Should we ye tana ait contenipt foes ti re er 
" Sar ews able convulsion of Janghter at 
' tiny"arm, the scéptre of Jove; let’ us thet ‘saely 
of tontempt or ridicule felt by @ native of Satur sd 
ats wete’ he'to visit our planet, and observe man, proud repent 


oaett Clad ina little brief authority, seal. -etugsial 

' #4 Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven = blo sat 

4 “ dn weinthasneld weep.’” 
“Can the differetite Of six feet or ‘six inches change'thie nituse' or’ eat 














Why shauld ‘we “feel ‘contempt’ for the Ceresian, 
farce, ated by our fellow beings, would inspire us‘ 
may, perhaps, find 2 solution to this question 
oe Those real hoe which are ennerdert on tae of 23 
not be made ridiculous or contemptible by chs oe 
ma grey of the being who exerts hr whilss the assumed DOr ate 
the solémn grimace, which bad taste and ‘bad print 
us to revere, riced ‘aly to be slightly separated from’ the’ reiohe 
vit which they were rhe Barty and we immediately action bi ae 
temptible ifanity.. In proof of this assertion, let 36 apa Suppose -our- 
selves amongst the Ceresians, not viewing the pride of courts and caiipe, 
but observing them ‘occupied in works of utility, in the rometion of 
science, or the diffusion of happiness. Could’ we sce their a nat@eoh~ 
citude for their offspring, their readiness to perform the kind offices of 
friendship and humanity, and notfeel our hearts warmed with as 
thetic glow of delight; the smile which this diminutive figure’ at® 
exci », would soon 'be changed to the settled expression Brae 
satisfadtion. yg 
pet oe ae advantage which it is probable we can draw from the 
sre Bagel that are too remute, or too minute to be 0 
phan! ref the telescope, will be to improve our mind ae 
or clara te views of nature, or to amuse ‘a solitary hour 
plating some’ of the possible varietiés of existence contained i the Yantai: 
Phe celebrated Dr,’ Fialley carried these conjectural speculations 90 ‘fat; es 
to imagine the Earth’and other planets com of many concenthie wortds 
within each ‘other, ‘and the’interstices with luminous atmospheres, 
fit the subterranean globes for the purposes 6f life.— (Phil.-Trans: No. ¥ 
The ar ciany of* -Herschell, go far to’ establish ‘the’ peouatani” re 
Sun’ being an opale” ‘habitable wortd, stirrourded with phoapt 
matter, us, without’ going be ond our own system, we di 
Possible modes of accommodation Shs of sentient ‘ beings: 
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an gue cpasider sack coaie ‘idle “dreams Kah ay vin gert 
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( 302) 
: = ateicmunes on the me and and legal Fifory of the , 
Erskine. . 2 teal ¥ 
rR.. Eoaienwe nme in lit te oe ie 
pmemene.ne wt iil. 3 ut ott A ea . Fan 
dignity rather a.title possession of | 
pape sth fn,a. nation ti lg like Our,own,, with, th FESQUECES Of 
an pentane pera org ‘itis no longer matter of surprise, that those ; 
maxims of @ desolate, grandeur and:family inde #2 
disdaining the contamination of dusiness, shoul pe at length, sun 
disrepute, lost under the heap: of mouldering hatchments; co the ruins of 
the old castle’s walls’ that confined it !~Whatever imniunitiés birth and 
ancestry 7 =e once have challenged; ‘whatever magic'cireles’’an earl mar. 
shal’s, wand . might: have drawn to proteé the superior orders from the jn- 
tercourse of baser, souls, the empalement has Jong since been violated by the? 
insolent inroads of wealth;. and the golden, bough of the counter ‘has apt 
ineffeCtually solicited an. entrance into the college of the herald, ; & COM, 
mercial country, indeed, bonors are, with a wise policy, conferred 
wealth :, the invidious distin¢étion of a permanent .aristocratic body ise 
softened. down. to. the Peoples and wealth of itself becomes: at ok eg Poe 
pitty .of, that. power. of. which it ultimately. constitutes the .wh 
forces coda ay observations are not foreign from the ‘circu 


mastapecs af We 
10n,, insurmountable, so injudiciously, and with: 


rp pars observed between the monied interest and the, noth ity 
Fs was one among the many causes of a SeROSTONE wis 


























































MES good sense of ‘the late Earl of Buchan, stimulated, doubtless, 3 
aoeere regard to the Moyens de Vivre, had destined all his children, to a 
‘ pxofession. ‘The sea,service was the object of his son Thomas's c 
one, we.must.confess, apparently incongenial with his. mind,. if we, eatie 
mate from. its nt standard of taste and sentiment, me at ghat time, 
ty object. of ,his invincible predileétion. _ What attra¢tions fie aa ie 
life could exhibit beyond a mere indulgence to an enterprising and.ardent 
spirit, we.ate.at.a loss to conjecture. An ill-judged preference, however, 
terminated, es usual, ,in premature disgust, From this, professing 
the, cone” 









dered to the:army, .and continued in that service about, five years. 
rudiments of military, training are yet to be traced in Mr. Erskine; 
firmed attitudes of courteous manners aad deportment, and SESE 
determination, of conduct, and sanguine. liberality of spiti ndee 
never,so well inculcated as in the discipline of the Campus: Pn od 
seeds.of that genius which was one day to baget forth, were, here; isc 
in.the bud, though the blossom was first unfo aed in: he fainter, colours 
conve paige te igg ag and.a. versatility of, table , The. 5. ree 

ed bere ee sok etn = 
rie etrating, and t play. of singu cerne 
abilities. of in mi tion aa considered iy ends ap 


s. havi ares in in bie. choice of life; . ee 
salt 
ads 



























heres: med.,to. have. formed to:himself no ' 
ness:;. fade sy ot life, v was unfolded slowly,and with; sugh 
appeared to. indicate little more than a discontented. etitement .wpodi.. 
pay, .Civilians have prudently, considered, definitions. hazardous; tf 
geaius.is, perhaps, involved in as much xity.as any, ieee may | 
in theig whole category. . lt has been i whether we should ¢ 
it opbyas an innate vigour of mind, 2 general aptitude. aptitude.or, capaci 

-by chance in its particular determinat palm OK: nether 

one it as an intellectual celerity deprived of its force and e 
when wanes from the certain path to which carly propensities 
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actedly. on thier us piinciple,,. and. left the 
cere oe choice of a profession, wi 
be no other, criterion, of this, genius than. 
perience. Abstract réason is not, perhaps, the best qu ilified judge in. the 
choice of life, since there could be no ead of, comparing advantages, ‘ba- 
lancing inconveniencies, and pinay ie where so much must 
of necessity’ be:left to chance, there is but little ‘ground for preference, and 
more is lost by delay than gained b deltneedtion: It was this that caused 
‘ong of the wisest.men to congratulate himself as fortunate in being” deters 
gained to a profession by the choice of othérs.. 
ae was, beyond: doubt, the case of Mr. Erskine. The law was fas. 
ther an obje& of his aversion than his preference : he was happily guided 
by the influence of another, who, perceiving the depth of the stream, - ‘cons 
gluded wisely that it might be successfully poured out into. any channel. ° 
.. Lhe. Countess of » was, indeed, a singular ~woman, watchful for 
the interest, of her :children; and of an observation which pointed ‘out 
where it might best be found. On the death of his father, she suggested, 
with prophetic. prescience of future a ee this — of life to ‘het 
son, which hey areas te Sone ae weak minds are 
seldom tormented. by: ambition ! s ardour t-te signalising ourselves b 
forts measured by no common standard, damped ‘by no obstacles, 


_Diasted-hy no despondency, is the concomitant of great abilitiesalone. Mr, 


ine was conscious:of the powers he F chouyh he considered 
them ill, adapted’ to the law. Pe But the our of deliberation was passed >. 
after some time wavering on the threshold, he entered himself a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was now of a mature age, and, according to comiion 
custom, had. embarked late in his profession.': It is a matter of some 
astonishment .to.consider the many celebrated. characters whom fortuné 
rather than self direction has rendered eminent : men who had been lost’in 
obscurity hut for a happy concurrence of crs ». which have taken 
them from the lumber room in which the pi long t thrown by, and 
almost in despite: of themselves, in contradiction, at least, of 
have brightened and: polished up into the objects of general admiration ‘and- 
utility, and have attracted the applause and become the ornaments of ‘the 
wont. Sir Francis Drake ¢ntered the sea service in the forty-second year of 
;. Cromwell was:as‘old when he became a’soldier ; and ’ the 
pee of our English law, was on the verge of forty when called to the but, 
It is confessed, on all. sides, that powers of a bare mediocrity are suffis 
Client to obtain, eminence in this profession. It is, indeed, equa nt te evil 
and excellence of the law, that its dignities are not difficult he 
the course of preparation is euch as must qualify the most ment abi 
ties, and the mere habits of this necessary experience suppl 
absence of putnsal talent... It is a scene of some humoar in 05 ton the 
2i# introduced consulting upon s plan of life for an 
ig rejedted one profession, as requiring intelleQual, 
y. capitals vat length Pr ona “apo 








“ge 





_ years saw him qualified for commencing practice at the Bar. fg 
Phe technical knowledge of the.law he had already ‘acquired, :in the 


- touched bythe beam -of a happy fortune, might more! freq 
from its bediof obscusity, and gladden the day with-ite riebsy 


getiius, be not demandéd of necessity, a8‘the sole 6 OF forensic GL. 
néace, it would yet ‘be. ridiculous to deny, that’ ever in’ this litte sich |. 
ius is ‘deprived of its natural prerogative. The powers of Bacon have 
since given something of elegance to the moi i str ture of'ouy 
English code, and the liberal taste of ‘Blackstone has concluded ‘what tis 
iMustrious predecessor but commenced. ‘The spléndor, ‘the ‘iMamination, 
the liberality of the belles lettres, have been thus ‘grafted on the rough an 
knotted stock of jurisprudence, and the tree may regard ‘its own: rut w 
surprise. sR Tee Abe 4 Se 

































“ Miraturque novas frondes, et non dan peti a ace 


There are still, perhaps, other brariches, which require another praising 
knife; but where so much has been done, it may appear ungratefaliy 
complain, that something should still be left. The '‘* nif actum répulanss? 
is, indeed, a generous maxim; but generosity may confer what justice ha. 
no tight to demind.- On Mr. Erskine’s entrance into ‘this profession, every 
thing. that might be hoped, from the felicity of /his:geriits; and the soka 
powers of his understanding, was expected by his friends, in his forte 
progress. It is, indeed, a just complaint, : that: these studies, unless’ thes 
mect with a genius happily disposed, are not very. apt to confer any remarks, 
able enlargement of mind. ‘Ihe spark of genius is-too ‘often smother 
under the heavy and. massive weight of statutes and i, None eve 
came to his profession morse highly gifted than. Mr. Erskine : his mind 
was enriched with that orderly, various, and. regular learning, ‘whith 
smoothed the way before him, by giving'a method to all ‘his studies, and 
which, by furnishing him with general: principlesy put in his hand) 
Clue to guide him through the labyrinth, where so many ‘wander, trustine 
to chance alone, to hit upon their way. He had been mastied about thie 
years, and the difficulties which encountered him, would have bees invin- _ 
ible by an ordinary resolution ; but they yielded to a well grounded ¢ 

dence of success, founded on the consciousness of : abilities. He had 
to pursue his studies under the pressure of a scanty income, and the embar- 
yassments of a family, and few experienced, in: greater magnitude; { 
truth of the poet’s observation :— ; paige 213m 





































“* Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat;”* he A, 
but every obstacle vanished before an unremitting application, and two 









office.of a special pleader, to which course of preparation Mr.’ Erskine 
acknowledges himself so much indebted, that he strongly recommends it to 
every student for the Bar. In Trinity Term 1778, he first came forward té 
the public, and mixed with the croud in Westminster Hall, There’ are 
but two means of obtaining the dignities of the English Bar‘: patronage} 
and commanding talents; what was wanted in the former, was made up t 
Mr. Erskine in the. lattér ; his talents as a lawyer, were already known to 
possess that effect and brilliancy, which command ‘sudden adoiiration. -Hé 
was not suffered; therefore, to remain long in obséurity, 'ortoadd, without 
notice, another unit. to. the train of justice. |: The seircumstances of 
times facilitated his progress ; the complexion of “ifaiss, ' 
threatening; and an opportunity of a public nature, & 
means of. distinguishing: himeelf. « - eget 9 Hocaber $292 Th ae 
. dt, has been often observed, that genius has been: more indebted to 
than‘to its, ows vigour, for its eminence.” Talents; perhaps,’ ate’ 
Tare as is generally supposed ; ‘the flower. exist’ in souls, 
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pected. Juxuriance. To a fortunate concurrence of accidents: the :law- is 
more beholden than any other profession; an otnament: has >not’ 
quently ‘been derived to the Bench from the sickness of a leading:counsel ; 
and to the same chance which operated. in bringing..a Camdem into notice; 
the first luminaries of the present day, in Westminster Hall, dre: indebted 
for their rise. The cause of Captain Baillie against Lord»Sandwich was 
the most important one of Mr. Erskine’s life:; -he was counsel far the fot= 
mer, and in his-competition with the first law officer ef. the icrown; ‘he 
was not.only su ] for his client, but establithed a rephtation for elo- 
quence and acuteness, which attends him to the close: of ‘hfe,> undisturbed 
by the claims of any. other rival. It has not been: an-unasaal objection to 
the bar, that its habits, formed with the : anpnoosmag~ formality :of ‘the 
Jaw style, are but ill suited to form the perfect orator, Eloddence,indesdy 
is not the proper growth of the bar; its energy is: depressed by ‘the-trame 
mels in which it walks; and whatever may be the natural taste of the a 
student, it will be impossible to read the heavy mass of law: Jeasning -wit 
out contracting something very distant from the parity of true eloquence. 
' Mr. Erskine, however, is one athong those, who are.emitent examples 
of the effect of a natural genius. for eloquence, even in a jon so une 
favourable ‘to its growth, The finest flavoured wine has its-raciness from 
“the'soils The names of Bacon, Murray and. Somers, havée-reseped ‘the 
“Jaw from the. charge of being unpropitious to any. oratory but its owm 
Legal reputation was now followed by its inseparable concomitant, applies — 
cation of .thronging clients ; and he had scarcely been four years.at the bar, 
Magi the profits of his business were equal to those of any practitioner ia 
courts. , s : ; ; be +) 
,. At this, time Mr. Erskine was engaged in a-cause in which the public 
feelings were. beyond example Stat Je-was the itriah of hr 
‘Keppel. ' The malice of the accusation,’ and the worthy character ofthe 
man, had raised, at the same time, a loud indignation and a common: sym 
pathy among the people. The first and best men.of the age, who consi+ 
dered him as persecuted by a faction, supported him on his trial, at Ports» 
mouth, by their presence, and attended him with zeal and anxiety through 
that agony of his glory. , bawaiaeo 
_ The reputation of the first legal abilities belonged, at that time,'to Mr. 
Dunning, who, perhaps, from.a too ar anxiety in ghe cause, confessedly 
from a want of that. technical knowledge necessary for theexamination of 
the segmen and officers,:.petitioned to resign his: brief to: Mrs: Erskine, 
yews early, acquaintance with the sea life pointed him out.as peculiarly 
valified,.-... - y keh ds 
4 He arranged his defence for the Admiral,, personally examined: the-wits 
esses, and made @ masterly comment on the evidence ; and, notwithstends 
ing the limited range which is given to a counsel, in pleading before» couft~ 
martial, the assistance of Mr. Erskine, if it did not indeed contribute to’ 
establish that innocence ‘which rested in its own security, it yet unmasked 
the malignity of the accusers, and reised a just.cry of indignation against 
them. Oe Erskine cannot but remember, with; : purest satisfaction, the 
day which saw, the agquittal of the noble Admissl 2Ble: : : 
of the honour, of, the i 
kingdom; he wags 
bation, which ovedow : . 
client, beheld with admiration and gratitude his young, -zealousy dnd 
reputatios of Mr. Erskine, was‘ now.s0 well established, thi he 
was: ed in ¢pery cause of impor uhefore.the: courts: | “Phe “idts 
of 1780 ape fccoh..in the memory of all; worked.into a suddemrage -by: 
_ Ven: I : “ Re ; the 
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the fury of a faction, the kennels of democracy overflowed, and threatened 
to lay waste .and demolish every boundary of law; justice was susperideds 
the capital, already in a blaze, was menaced with total destruction, and the 
safety of the nation’ itself hung trembling in the balance. Grievances can 
never be sointolerable, but that a popular redress of them must be wor 
The magistracy was roused from its slumbering inactivity, and the wishes 
of the nation; joining heart and ‘hand with the exertion of its executive 
authority, the tumults were suppressed, and tranquillity was again restored. 
The tribunals having recovered their usual energies, demanded soine atone- 
ment;for the violation of the public peace; and the security of the king- 
dom was unwillingly sealed in the blood of some of the offenders . 
» The mob, as usual, was considered but as an instrument in the hands of 
some ‘more able director of the mischief; and Lord George Gordon was 
compelled to'answer to the charge of having prompted and abetted the 
outrages... This cause was, indeed, a fair field for eloquence; the nature , 
of: the accusation, the crime itself, so uncertain in its interpretation, and so — 
difficult in -its: proof, gave an opportunity to the counsel of impressing 
every art and grace of oratory into the service of their client. It must be 
confessed, ‘however, that there is a species of gross eloquence, rather the 
gift of nature than art of an effect, more impressive than any other, in» 
pleadings before judicial assemblies. Oratory is then most efficacious, 
when it is exerted to defend. It is to the honour of our humanity that the 
sympathies of our nature are better excited when we are called upon to 
protect’ than to punish. The feelings, indeed, are an instrument easily to. 
be played upon, but are best attuned to notes of charity and compassion, 
Mr. Erskine was retained counsel for Lord George Gordon. . His speech 
in reply to the evidence was at once sublime, simple, and affecting. ‘He 
snatched some of its most finished graces from the Greek and Roman 
schools; and, indeed, his exordium is a liberal imitation of the style of 
Cicero, in pleading. These, however, are ornaments bequeathed. to pos , 
terity, consecrated by the use of former ages, and which’ seem to have 
attained: that perfection which can allow no improvement in * those to 
come. After having laid down the doctrine of high treason, which, he 
observed, was strict and certain in its meaning, and limited and prescribed 
in its application, he added, ** that the want of precision in defining this” 
crime alone, would be sufficient to enslave a state.’’ “Montesquieu, indeed, 
was of the same opinion, and has declared our law of treason, next to the 
acts.of habeas corpus, the ** corner stone of British freedom.”’ Hs 
In the conclusion of the-speech, Mr. Erskine was, indeed, not sensible 
that he had to address an English jury. His usual taste forsook him, and he 
‘mistook grossness for strength ; his fancy had soared too high, and was now 
grovelling on earth. ‘The freedom of his eloquence is, indeed, oftentimes 
offensive to the gravity, and even constraint of our English style; and by 
bursting out into an impassioned warmth, too frequently shocks the taste 
and judgment of his hearers, Mr. Erskine should remember that we do 
not live inthe times of trials by fire and water; if he wouid profit by this 
hint, -which has been often’ given him, he would, for the future, be mofé 
sparing in his solemn appeals to heaven. The: chastity of English elo- 
quence has frequently been remarked by foreigners’; Our habitual ' reserve. 
seems to spread to every act of our lives, and even of Gu¥ understandings ; - 
and it is astonishing that a taste which can delight’in the sublimest 
flights of poetry should thus clip the aspiring wings of oratory, and, as it | 
weres pinion. down prose to the earth. How. celd ig the eloquence of the’ 
Be tok nari animated is that of the’Frénch and Italian!‘ “° _ 
: Mr. Burke is, indeed; arare example of one who-broke through the’ 
fetters which custom had imposed, and pushed eloquence to ‘her ie 
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fight. The region in which he soared, is, perhaps, habitable by ng oné‘ot 
the present day. ; : it cat Ha 
Ardentior illis; - ead a 

Et non habitabilis estu.” nary 


Mr. Burke was often gross, but it was the effect of his prodigious strength, 
which naturally collected large and mis-shapen images. Ma nificence, great= 
ness, and sublimity were the characteristics of his genius: he was hever 
bappier than when an opportunity of this sort offered—— 
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** Colo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
** Regnare’”’——___—— p Cony 


‘© The thunder proved the God.””"—— r pe 


_ Mr. Erskine has a kind of levity of eloquence, but he has ‘nét yet ‘ate 
tained the art of being simple, and is therefore never sublime, anid seldom 
affeing. Of late he has studiously imitated Mr. Burke, but ‘his succeee 
has not kept pace with his endeavours. at «aly Sigg 3” 9 
The talent of invective, which Mr. Burke considered, and, perhaps, 
justly, as the distinguishing excellence of his genius, in which he chiefly 
delighted, as an opportunity of inveétive was to him an excitement to his 
full vigour; this talent and prerogative of a superior mind “has not been 
very happily imitated by Mr. Erskine. But in compressing much ‘teflec- 
tion in the concise and narrow-scope ofa moral aphorism, in drawing a 
lesson of wisdom within the limits of a proverb, and polishing it to a kind 
of sententious. point, in'this, after: the example of his great master, Mr. 
Erskine has had better success. ight te 
It has long been toithe' credit of the English bar, thas it has been; no less 
ready in the defence, of morals than in affairs which coitie thdre pecoliarl 
under its eggnizance. It. is impossible to record, without ‘its fierited 
praise, the vigour of the late Lord Chief Justice in this defence of pub- 
lic morals: this was not theless laudable, as. being an almost solitary 
instance in-its kind, Lord Kenyon being the only judge who, in. the long 
line of the presidents of the Enalish bar, had considered any thing as his 
duty beyond the narrow line of his profession. The Earl of Mansfield, 
who had preceded him, had a very: different prejudice. From havin 
passed his early youth in scenes of polished life, he had contracted a kin 
of. wellebred. complaisance to the prevailing extravagancies of the day, 
which the moralist must condemn as vices, but the legislator, froma re- 
gard to general infirmity, and, therefore, impossibility of cure, must almost 
wholly overlook; Lord Kenyon, on ‘the tape resolved to unité the 
chatader of the censor and the judge, and, when the occasion offered, 
never failed to discharge the. united functions. Should any one take'a re- 
view of the, life and public character, of Mr. Erskine, he will be inclined 
to think that he caught this censorial spirit, and formed the tone and notes 
of his moral reprehensions, by this celebrated moral. His defence of any 
of the interests of morality has.a vehemence and ardour something more 
than professional, whi ee arise from nothing but the sincerity of his 
regard to the subject oF is eulogium. His defence of the cause of religion, 
and a display, at once lucid, and not unlearned, of the chief arguments in 
its support, will longs remembered, when the pamphlet}ithe subje& of 
the prosecution, will either be wholly forgotten, or remembered but as the 
cause which produced a’ confutation no less full than eloquent. To the 
same head we may, refer his active part, and more animated performadicg? in 
all prosecutions for adultery. It must bea subjec& of the most serious 
concern to every moral man, to observe that general laxity of principle 
which seems at preseht to. prevail in the higher ranks of society, and |ar- 
Rra2 ticularly 
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ticularly with regard to. conjugal faith. The frequency of adulteri¢s 
truly alarming !—To what faa must we siictheha thie general depravity 
A passage from Tacitus, describing the opposite virtue, may explain it, 
Speaking of a virtuous, though barbarous people,-he says, ‘ Their chief 
ag is their rigid chastity, and adultery is almost unknown among them,” 
le then proceeds to add the reason—‘* Nemo enim illic vitia ndet, nec 
corrumpere et corrumpi, sagculum vocatur. Unum accipiunt maritum, 
quomodo unum corpus unamque vitam ; ne ulla cogitatio ultra, ne longior 
cupiditas, ne tamquam maritum, sed tamquam matrimonium ament.”” _ 
he constitutional principles of Mr. Erskine, and his singular, indeed ha- 
bitual, vigour and activity in their support, is that part of his charatter 
upon which his biographer should dwell with more than common atten- 
tion. The spirit ef lawyers is not too frequently on the side of liberty. 
. ‘The very nature of the profession, and the general letter of common law, 
hears, indeed, too much towards the contrary principle; and where one 
Jawyer may be found who has embraced the side of popular liberty, it 
would not be difficult to produce thousands who have been the wa 
sticklers and zealous supporters of prerogative. It is with a singular pleas 
sufe, therefore, that we can produce Mr. Erskine as one of the most 
ardent supporters of what can never be at variance—the principles of the 
constitution and the rights of the people. It is to him, indeed, to 
studies, to his etforts, and to his bold assertion of those principles, which 
he knew.to be those of our liberties, that we owe, in a great measure, the 
establishment of the present doctrine of libels, and in the establishment of 
this do¢trine, that of the effectual rights of juries, He reprobated, with 
justice, that confusion of Jaw and fa@ which left every thing to the discre- 
ion Of the judge. It is not difficult to perceive how far what had been 
considered as the legal doétrine, could it have béen maintained as such, 
might have attacked, and in times of bold and desperate measures on the 
wide of the court, have utterly overthrown the liberties of the press and 
of the people. The jury, by this doétrine, was only to find the fa& of 
publication, the innocence or criminality was left to the decision of the 


judge. . The most harmless piece of an obnoxious author was thus within 


the reach of court persecution; they had nothing to estabfish but its pub- 
lication, a thing which seldom was denied; the judge might then follos 
the didtates of a minister, and giving what construétion he pleased, ‘sub- 
ject the accused to the penalties of a libel. 

‘It is to the same constitutional principles, and attachment to the liberties 
of the subje@, that we must impute the spirit and aétivity of Mr. Erskine 
in the state trials of our own times. The laws of treason are that part of 
our code which come more pointedly in competition and rivalry of popular 
liberty. Liberty, indeed, when once established, can only be attacked by 
the supreme power of the country, and the only engine for this attack, 
the ready instrument for its assault, are these laws of ** constructive” 
treason. The extension of any of these statutes, or the establishment of 
any doctrine, which, by its vagueness or ambiguity, can lead to such 
extension must be fatal to all liberty. Mr. Erskine protecded upon these 


principles, and the result was what might be expected from the talents of | 


the advocate. 


The readiness with which he has volunteered his services to such as were 
under the terrors of & court prosecution, has not unfréquently been objected 
to him; but surely, to those whose humanity might be questioned on 
‘account of their avowed malignity towards the objects of accusation, and 


where judgments might reasonably be impeached for their contracted 
knowledge of the duties of an advocate, a small share of penetration 


might have discovered the distinétjon between the defence of the crime and 
-of the criminal, 
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“J mean not,” says Cicero, in his oration for Milo,’ 
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Physiognomical Talents of Dr. Galt, 809 
« to extenuate the guilt of abuses tike these; I defend the accused fre 
« evet having Committed the crime, but I do not defend the crime itself,” 
This is Mr. Erskine’s justification.” The law, indeed, requires the formal 
and judicial conviétion of the criminal no less than the punishment of the 
criine ; and from the provision made for those who, from their poverty, 
cannot engage counsel, ‘it shows itself dissatisfied unless some defence be set 
up, This being ance established as the intention of the law, it would, of 
consequence, from the usual benignity of spirit, prefer the ‘advantage of 
the best abilities on the side of ‘the accused; who, if convidted, with all 


. these auxiliaries of defence, would confer upon justice her best and noblest 


triamph—that of impartiality, moderation, and indulgence. It has not 
been unfrequently argued, that lawyers should undertake no cause unless 
satisfied that it were a just one; a principle which would surely lean too 
hard upon human frailty, and ‘augment those severe penalties .which are 
already too heavy upon the guilty. The justice or oe Sa of the cause is 
hot the concern of the lawyer but of the judge. ‘Ihe decision is. in the 
breast of a court instituted for the express purpose of hearing the accuser 
and the’ aecused. A jury is appointed to try it; so that the lawyer who 
takes'upon himself to determine for his client, usurps equally the office of 
judge-and jury. ‘This argument might be placed in many views, and, con= 
sidered in eyery point, would tend to pre's that a scrupulousness so refined 
would injure the Cause of justice. It is the first principle of all jurispra- 
dence, that every body should be heard in his own defence; there are 
many reasons why a man should not plead his own cause ; a substitute has, 
therefore, been provided in the institution of lawyers, who are to do for 
their clients what they cannot do for themselves. In one word, the prin- 
ciple of alf’the duties of the advocate, and the source from which they Hows 
is that single maxim, equally of all law and natural justice, that any one 
man’ may do that for another, which, if possessed of the same ability, he 
would have a right to do for himself. A 

' Having dwelt so long upon the services of this distinguished character, 
we will close our stri@tures with observing, that all the virtues which adora 
his public life have’ been transplanted into his domestic circle. He enjoys 
an ample fortune with 4 free and easy hospitality, and is for nothing more 
distinguished than the air of courteousness and protection which he extends 


_to all'who solicit his favour and acquaintance. 


Oxon, i y sit ‘ ? i j : a : aL 
Physiognomical Talents of Dr..Galle .. 


ie the last number of: the Monthly Register I observe a separate ar- 
ticle under the head “ Quackery,”” and one of the most eminentiand 
reputable physicians in Germany boldly styled ** an empiric, whose very 
‘© name implies the bitterness of his medicaments, and whose lectures on 
** physiognomy are a disgrace to the science.” I can forgive the wretch- 
edness of this play on words; I am well persuaded the writer is not in the 
‘* gall of bitterness,’”. but in the ‘ dond of ignorance:’’ had he ever 
heard or read the ledbtifes he has presumed to criticise, he could never have 
treated so: contemptgously a man whose name is classed, by the first 
writers in Germany, with those of Zimmerman and Hufeland, and who 
is the friend and physician of the celebrated Kotzebue. 

That Dr. Gall’s le&tures on skulls have been prohibited by a aue 





thority, may, with the writer of that article, be a sufficient ‘re for 
loading him with abuse; an enlighteng§. posterity may compare the’ skulls 
of the leéturer and prohibitor, and d@Bide very differently. Dr. Gall has 
chosen to. elucidate that branch of physiognomy which Lavater considered 
as the most certain and important. ‘1 pay more attention,” said he, 


“to 
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*¢ to the forming and arching of the skull than all my predecessors, and } 
*¢ consider this most firm, least changeable, and best defined pat of the 
<¢ human body, as the foundation of physiognomy. What a fund of ens 
*¢ quiry to the man who is both anatomist and physiognomist !—I? blush 
«¢ when I think how much I ought to know, and of how much I am igno. 
«¢ rant, while writing on a part of the body of man, so superior to all that 
** science has yet discovered !"” 
If Dr. Gall, as an anatomist, has treated what Lavater, from his defeg& 
in anatomical knowledge, was notequal to, the attempt is entitled to some 
respect. ‘Lavater has been justly blamed by his admirers for blending. hia 
observations on the external form of man with the mystic jargon of quietism, 
and the occult qualities and sympathies of the Theosophists; he has also 
sometimes carried his conjectures to the confines of absurdity; notwith. \ 
standing these defeéts, he will continue to be read by the poet and the sage 
with delight and improvement. Dr. Gall, in the enthusiasm of a favourite 
pursuit, may have fallen into the same, errors with his master, and have 
excited a smile where lie intended to convince; but no one who has at. 
tended to physiognomy can deny that. the formation of the skull, as itic¢an 
be elucidated by comparative anatomy, is the best external criterion ofthe 
degree of intellect possessed ‘by different classes of animals or branches of 
the family, man. ee 
Other parts of the human form may be altered by accident or disease, 
and give to the countenance an expression which does not harmonize with. 
the habitudes of the mind, but will almost invariably. indicate the quantum 
of brain, and the proportion of intellect, in all their pete Ein the 
straight-lined front of the pig to the convex cranium of the elephant ;. from 
the flat forehead of the negro to the sublimely-arched temples of Cesar or 
Newton. ; r 
If truth must ultimately triumph over error, may we not expect some 
future imperial mandate will revoke the censure on Dr. Gall, and. autho 
rise and command those who examine students for the learned professions, 
not only to enquire what are their present attainments, but to measure 
their capability for future improvement, to calculate the capacity of the’ 
skull by the rules which Euler, Clairault, and D’ Alembert have established © 
respecting curvilinear figures, or more easily by a brain guage, which some 
embryo Ramsden may invent?—When the right reverend prelates are 
embled to communicate their spiritual gifts by manual tmposition, may 
not the guager address to them his warning voice, in the appropriate lan- 
guage of Cowper, ; = 


«s Ye mitred heads! oh lay not careless hands 
‘© On skulls that cannot teach and will not learn,’” 


Wakefield, July 12, 1802. Be," 
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GENEALOGY. 
DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER. > ix 


RANCIS Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, Marquis. of Biackley; 
* Earl of Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley, and Baron of —— 
was born May 21, 1736, and is unmarried. . ‘ero Se 
Scroop, the fourth Earl, the father of the present Duke, was created; 
George I. in 1720, Marqnis of Brackley and Duke of Bridgewaters 
e was born August 11, 1681, was married first to Elizabeth Churchill, 
third daughter and co-heiress of John Duke of Marlborough, :by whoumhe 
had two sons and one daughter. In 1722, his Grace married a second 
wife, Rachael, sister to Wriothesley Duke, of Bedford, by whom he-had 
three daughters and four sons.. His Grace dying on the 11th of January, 
1745, the title devolved to. his son John, Jobs, the second Duke, died 
without issue, February 26, 1747-8, when he. was,succeeded by the pre 
sent Duke, his brother. His Grace’s grandfather, John, the third/Earl of 
, Bridgewater, had seven sons.and two daugbters,.by whom the preseot 
Duke is distantly allied to several noble Rnahes, igerton, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, was his Grace’s first cousin, being the son.of Henry his fifth uncle: , 
The Bishop ‘married, in 1748, Anne ‘Sophia, daughter to the Dake of 
Kent, by whom he had several children, amongst them is General John 
William Egerton, ‘Who, if he survive, will inherit the Earldomy, should 
the Duke die withOb¢‘issue, and the Dukedom will become,extin@. > The 
ee was re “‘Atigust 29, the ‘and is married. 5 ‘4 2 
sa peer of the realm, the Duke. has rarely interposed on any :great pub- 
lic Giiestion, yee there are ome me Tusulaged eiceait: in which ‘=p: 
pears in his. senatorial capacity... On a-.motion being ‘made'to withdra 
the British troops in Germany, in the year ‘t76a, the fanie of ‘his Grac 
appears inthe division, and to a protest‘on the rejestic na the. Bpopoebe 
oR Basis ae 2 - 3 gale, | . " r hen 
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*. 
When the repeal of the American ftamp act was discuffed, phon 
opposed that measure; and in 1984, powerful intereft being to 
prevent Mr. Fox’s India bill from passing into a Jaw, the Duke shewed on 
the occafion much activity ; and it may be juftly affirmed, that the Dake has. 
not disgraced his talents and his exalted fituation by political subservience, 
If he has not, on queftions of great public interett, assisted the cause he 
approved by the oftcnfibility of declamation, it will be admitted that par. 
liametitary garrulityis not always seasonable, and that it is.as often applied 
to support: a bad minifter as to prote@ a good oné. But am apology may, 
be found for the Duke’s inactivity as an hereditary legislator, which we 
should have been very happy to have been able to offer fot many of those 
peblic characters who are so clamorous in the sepéte,-and so silent in the 
d of iaduftry ; while the former have been displaying their oratorical abi-. 
ities on the intricacies of the Jer ef consuetudo Patliamenti, on the merits of 2 
nocturnal intrigue, or on the pofition, of a gate-poft, the latter has been 
employing the imbhabitants. of a county,in the. moft important direGion of 
pe lic induftry, and in changing the face of nature from desertion and fteri- 
ity to population and abundance.* ee 8S Be % 
ie wil eee extraordinary that England fhould have been he only 
country of Europe which deferred to so late a period the advantages of canal 
navigation. Our antiquarians have detailed from Diodorus, Herodotus, and 
Strabo, the artificial navigation of the ifthmus of Suez,.and of the canals of 
Egypt: our learned travellers have explored the magnificent remains of the . 
aqueduéts of ancient Rome, and the canals of China, of Russia, of Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Flanders, and of France; but all their researches were 
ineffe€tual to public improvement until the, spirit of the Duke of Bri, 
‘water not only completed the firft navigable canal made in England, but, by 
the obftacles i, encountered and overcame in that undertaking, convinced 
future adventurers how difficult it is to disappoint human ingenuity when 
animated by the ambition of national improvement, Ia consequ 
this illuftrious example, by these artificial expedients, Scotland hus been’ip- 
tersected, the means ofeasy communication have been eftablifhed through af 
the midland counties of England, the waters of the Humber, the Mersey, 
the Thames, and the Severn, have been united, and a navigable commusi 
cation is opened through the ifland from its eaftern to its weftern pe 4 
mity ; so that the cities, towns, and villages of England, by the facilities sey 
sulting from this aquatic communication, resemble ftreets of the same city, 
and a source of domeitic convenience and’ public wealth is obtained, of 
which our prédeceffors were wholly deprived. Seventy years have no! 
elapsed fince some of the counties adjacent to the capital petitioned Parla 
ment even againft the extenfion of turnpike-roads into the remoter counties, 
left the easy conveyance of produce fhould reduce their rents, and. ruin their 
cultivation. If there had been any juft motive for this precaution, the ‘ 
deftruction to their intereft muft now be complete.t The fact, however, has” 
tarned out contraty to what they apprehended: the proprietor is satishied, 
for his rents have increased ; the tenant.is consoled, for his labour is more 
produdtive. Pe ee See 
his artificial improvement is ‘neither local or temporar » but extenfive 


‘nd permanent. Every continent of the globe, excépting Africa aren 
of enjoying abundant advantages from ie The immense wealth of ir 


© Cicero's opinion of the requisites of an orator might excite the blush of shame ja. 
some-cf these “mid bebblers who disgrace the British trioune. nite Caen athe 


“ neme poterit esse omni laude cumulatus. orator, nisi erit ommium rerum magiaram) 

* atque artium scientiam consecutus.” ae ) Cre: de Orat, 1, 6.2.2 
+ By the canals one horse will draw as much produee as thirty bosses are engaged i8 

oofiveying on the ordinary turnpike roads, with 2 prodigious saving of human labor. 
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Duke.of Beidgoititir, $18 


ps ee cet anifeial navigation; vata thie ‘ai : ot 
to ? sow 
iy compet rpc bbe a yp ars sie 
of these ‘enlarged views pict the Dake ‘of 
ere “papery mart tt 8 pron nh ph 9 to hae ef thie 
pose a oo which was ‘subsequently executed; tong’ before ‘he’ age: 
pre itis, that when he:-was’ twenty-three ‘yeats ‘old“he' had ‘ali 
obtained the'acts of Parliament, after much opposition to the wi 
His first:canal commences at a:coal mowntain ‘on hi¢Gitace’s estate, ‘at 
distance of about seven’ miles from Mazichester : ‘the camal-is’ cut! 
hill ad a subterranean passage, which continves ‘the ‘distance of three’ qu: 
ters of a mile to the:coal-works; the channel in, some {eee ong ‘ovet 
with brick, and im others this support is not accessary, it 
the solid rock.’ ‘Funnels for ¢he admission of ‘dir are’ worn pied 
which-are carried to an elevation of upwatds of one incites 
, Phe canal is: nine miles'‘long, # deviation of two miles ae 
a level; after performing this circuit it reaches the opulent 
chee. pig ay ng ~ een rage tee public roade by Sarasa d it is thus | 
carried forty the navigable river ray 
sail pass with facility beneath: = The aquedué fi ie thi ee 
the waters of the canal upwards of six hundred feet-across the 
expence of the execution of this part of the Duke's navigation was, on the 
average, one thousand guinéas for each mite: “A wmall river is nearly 
absorbed to supply with water the end of the canal near Manchester,* 
A communication is opened with the Irith sea from his.Grace’s eftates at 
Langford Bridge; ney <= ~* . i iain spenhal erossin ha river 
asses near am, m, Gra » and mae 
where it tiles with the thing Vert" . 
“It pethaps is more’ interesting to give some account of the i 
played in this prodigious work, than to detain the reader with at 
ic deseription Of the navigation itself” The wotk-tho) 
chanics floated on the canal, ee aeaun ‘the fitudtion of th 
jlace to place, with all their eats ber, stone 
ime, and coals, were conveyed in the came wa way rom the D uke’s 's, estates, 50 | 
that little expence was iticurned, ex coping Ht re ials then 
sived ha ob cets cil te ote The stones which were: dy 
bs form the remceah pune, a those ‘which were extraéted from thé rock for the 
» were hewn into different by arn mh for th 
ba rivers and highways, or across the port th 
ud. Thee! ay, gravel, and other earths, ane Ke 7 
snplied to restore ote tevel in another; and all these baenb ponder. 
ous materials were carried along the castal with the ease that a vepielbareete 
is removed in a pleasure-gerden. 
With these observations we conclude our friend of. this 
work of national. utility. performed by the Duke of BeBoa 8 0 
ma dt i tw sn Pectllg 2 sh cm ob 
Ness, On w t ' ng ae t 
of artificial navigatiogto the and. prosperity of hie country, it is not 
improbable that hie @iggust at the duties of. senatorial station’ might have 
arisen from the, igdegent and malicious opposition he vin his 
"_ # Mr. Brindley, a man of no education, but of 12 P powe Joie me nt of igo 
Hou of Comm pe a. ‘with t, that: 
slg wa induoo in or wate of wn ver ere =a 


Dy iver - ee sta he da aga: abet 
Ss" endeavoprs , 












914 Barkiof Moirass): 


endeavours to obtain the concurrence of: Parliameat: with lis 
fortunate that he has » for the eoutinuanceicf the 
manufacturing interests of this country ina 


edetlanth 
former period, the judicious ication: of materal edvéne 
pi es, and artificial fet am to Gea human labobes Kisnet wie 


in the limits of our subject at this time to enter into-that 


‘comparison by which this position would be supported, but we 
Be pardoned thie cursory allusion, and we may be permirted:to hold 


obleman, whose. genealogy. and whose history is the subject-of this, 


essay, as a fit example for imitation to every Peer of tne realm’ whose 

monial possessions afford to him similar opportuities of becoming beneficial 
to his country. If the improvements he projects be guided ‘by:the' same 
wisdom, and prosecuted with the same energy, as those which the Dukevof 
bisewn pr has adopted, the public welfare will be found coincident with 


own tds emolument, and the heir, who-e: veins dilate with the bloo@- 


august ancestry, will be enabled: rity vom | the neha —_ 
Ghehonstn nes age he recy sgh lana Z, 





| Birches. on ‘the peelbapecndsty Conduct of ‘Earl g. Moir 
ee Say, dées thy secret soul repine to taste | oi 
im The big distress? Grwoa t tenexcangs lo sae ee 
y  [ORAIaee 





Oe tod ef aad | 


w NY our last riumber we gave the genealogy | and, “ieciit 
Earl of Moira,* and we intinsted that we fhould enter.on b 
racter with more satisfaction than on the subject which at Aa: pee pe 

cipally occupied our attention. The hiftory of, vale neces 
detail of the destruction of the. human species, 


Yation at the glittering champion parading the field, ef tile, Ay Sy oot 





tempt to relieve the organ of vision by presenti age ward the 
anh, imptessed by the blood-stained hoofs of find arger,: we 
find the lap of nature into a bed of torture; - wi 


forms 
‘of the dying, and the mangled carcases of the. ig Ee eae 
belt Sammy of affliction ; the cloud of dismay obscures: the. 
heralds and the floatin ng banners of war, and she MAP GnID NE SOA 
‘music, which salute the skies, are silenced in the. agonizing, groans. 
ing humanity, 
‘* “Mind, mind done. (bear witness carth vad bess yo 
© The living fountain in itself contains... tncunael 
¢ Of beauteous and sublime,”> 


; nt 


“There is no situation: in’ which we can ecient sitar with pu 


cepa 


sacred pleasure, exéepting when engaged *in the offices of benevolchee; 


even virtuous friendthip in'** the mild mujesty:of private life” produces this 
sentiment, but it in elevated to extasy’ reel oe beho te working bath 
petriot soul, which, rising ¢uperior to the partial ie6,' is deve 






the relief of*infirmity, and°the: increase ‘of hap; as ey Ta ot 


SiRSNEE 


ce a8 


‘On a view of Lord Moira’s “legislative. cont ech wail be be found : 


gebune impressions of his mind; even subj 
ee Jigtation, from the liberality of his heart re me the oe "pa efit 
understapding, receive an extent of consideration jn their, hearin 


* No. I. + Page 290 to 234, Monthly ‘Register, ats. 
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seine rt ive apd ostensible! hile hig compecrs Dave 

failing down the silver gtreamy, ihaiog Pie cara ! 

luxuriant shores, and basking in the sun-shine of caustly favor, Lord, 

Ks been toiling in the field ;. we tee oo Sage 
poke 1 


al confidence, he has.borne the bonors of his pe 
the rights of his country, without lengthens of sh 
need sare that follow each other like beasts of ache whose anly. feat 


sip vigiaatly, ‘ abe ore snub aa! oft the 2 ty FTI 
pant faomn the: poh arsannnets thst: s atnena, i 


haye fe ew ih pene ih no scicceade this wobleray: bee estan ot 


pee sprees rose os bow Saami 


sr ad hard beng. ie oita2 


ee = which serie ie 
his attentive a. 


guinaly law of the twelve tables, 


of the debtor, to cut it into. 


pickets tee take, each | 
es ree hig debt. cane oe 


to -ftripes, and sentenced to severe dabor,:not- 
Ftd: 6 jg he Sra fig ra 
his wife, and innocent offspring were dimisesd to, perpetugl; 
bondage., After the accession of the Chretien Fampereanaat 
foruane pb lye pond wl was secu il 

omni Trait semoto Ag 
‘cine thas te cil nes fo which toe boosted 


; ext ly indebted, .was imitated jm the 
3 pa wt ha reno aatil-the tne af Elabeth 


was. limited to: tenders.3, ‘Tos pitcion. bas i i pnt Oy ad 
piTa.as.too severe ; Pie eae iD r 
are nothing More fpag, 

te pressure, has.shewn that. 


es Soe 
iam 


jaltera' he q 
OF Guides cieor : individeal te 
; which the: profusion of; inolow: diraey bed Chives the, slog 
otha te se a itch cha spens sine oe 
j no advan preditor, ead offen eoed- 
sitet itude yo pra to @ cogditine 


¢ fh ; . 

teeta oa and thas he it Pua a 
dog [GH 
la: wshts 


oe ier oe inte * i dt Ble 


> earl ou pings BOD tol 


ae 5 ay 








ate: Bewiy Moire: 


is oho noe to éxpitey 
to is dishionordble ohd’'in the tonstituti 


completely exhibit the consisteniey, the’ 
ee nee net if: we were to’ exathine his ondu J 
Ne st a Pa the Honse ‘of Commons: to the time, y 
fimits'to’ which We are reluctantly Confined do Hot admit this 
ra we'are: rn Po the sulfa shew metel ‘il te able ¢ 
tires, aiid frém these the skilful nomist a Judge 
tisee whitch ate not exposed: * physieg ee 
‘Db affairs of Ireland ‘are’ yet gteen on the mind) “West Brithin; w ie 
ae cain, ‘Atléntic break at its feet, whichis’ set a9 2” if 
te part of the temperate zone, ee with the’ fair 
Rowing fertility of natare,”” ornamented with’ cryftal’ fakes ee Same 
possessing havens which ‘invite the conimerce of the world,’ 
to’ the demorf ‘of ‘rebeffion, who ‘flalking ‘with giant tne: 
beret his shen Po monuments of ito ee ‘andt lao p 
e péasant’s toil. Dark ‘magic,’ ¥epéllin gr 
divulged’; dnd the imbabitutits of this luxe ‘ rece 
to detest each’ other, instedd of embracing as. heryrs secnsny, ea 
same air, subsisting on the same soil, protected 5 thee tig 











‘atid exposta't5 thé sane dangers.’ As early’ as the ‘year ‘the s 
Pieuttection’ had ‘tisen ‘to dn ‘alariting height’; ‘many aK red’ 
“wete'préfiared for ‘opert revolt,’ cou! Plone ee wre aa by 


“Gilidtory >measwres: | Conviticed of this; Lord’ Motra; ‘on 
Noveisber, in that yee resofutely- opposed 


violent p 
‘had obeen adopted. le teeing in’stréng colouré 





‘a3 '@ 
whith 


tality of the: trish, ‘tons CoE of assassination, ’ to’ just the ‘sv. 


ists of Covertmment, the forttier contended thit'ull the’ Viees “oP I 
inaced’ invthie' views “of the” {folitical authiority’ exercised ‘rer 
eee ‘on ‘leated idea ‘of their own ‘rank, redtch th 

‘anne ‘feel’ the of himan iature undebased by guilty ‘wilt this” 

continued ibe ldone ‘by ‘introducing @ tele oted itp 

‘Ve. wtletigurés, p hoeeteig ‘them that the liver udder ain 

isetqjent,°? ibd ce et the hu ; 

-Hreldnid' was teddeed, ‘tn ‘some: imeasdre Fultified thie i stn Hi 

bdtimadiversions bat ministers { zor on the source df tits repratlai6e? 

da their own. Hevlect and opp | The lower étders of the frish;": 

‘Moira’ welt knew} were brutified t y "the miseries of 5 i¢ Condition” Ee. 

~cessive wepit deforms the person and‘UeWases'the mit hope and’ eh 

ofléss, stittidlant, is inaétive} | all the encreies’ with: whic 

énddwed ‘ ate” ormait,’ despait bevoines” habitual; “and with ‘7 cite = 

peter tae disease;‘and all irs’ pale and ‘feathiortie 

{The path pered“Hellus;lolling “ow the couch of itdalg 


“him the taseclad ‘robes of’ peel possesses organs too reed wa 
-into thé ‘célts of wretthéeduass3- but ¢ 









ough ‘gloom ofthe 
pry LUD Sony ined) OW wad i 
Bruel endenvot: to mittigan et ghte nah mo can i 
caer 3 1 ittent? His “duty* 







td were’ €qnall cet F oes on “Oi t 
oy ge hievin eee ath hig in 4 
»and -interesting ‘contest: with: the: 


siderable 


a oe 
said he enna bare og a Ne lagu Ae Le Soe nod 


E85 big of comprehending the questions of priaacy rom and cates 


ee Bere rec ase reste: 


ca brotheP beneath the rays oF oe met mye) ont. 
ize © $i rom its 
cern seat discertt ‘thret Tbe ean thes 


“on the ‘saite 
subject. pe these pro we find: him yi on himself, with con. 
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Earl of Moig 


5a yom yadmit ; ng be. 





“Be ‘peinciples 





ty of the peo; say te Ea 
eyiennoge O can they: venierate Mig peed privi ie mai 
and deseo dhe age ou have so: nicer? 
His Lotdship pai oe , with . the penilel an artist, in: glowing/éolours 
"suited: to the. sanguinary soo Rae, enérmities. that. were:iniitated from 








the. rome commen of, he ia inquisition. fe long ashe. spol w hb 
smallest protec iberty and independence of thete ntry 
oppésed: the. aaiong baat last, fatigued and exhaisted, cos 
pt would be. preferable: to public disorganization and iprivs 
he assented tothe micawuse; and we have-yet to learn whether Ireland 
reap from that connection, the:same beneficial: Sounqurmes wiih Sea 
has expecieuced,;or whether it be preenant with that fatal OF ‘evils 
which ‘the clognent, Drennan has predicted, in,a letter honor rasta marley 


‘the language in which it.iswritten,and to the coun nga po 

‘Those who recollect the spirit with which his phon ae 
debate, in February i180, ori the unfortunate exped: Ao. her eng 
mere recently, that. which respected the ae 


rere, io his, languages big igh sense of honor, anim pried 

oman virtue, a fraternal regard: fori ‘fod bisvccunpebions 

ine pS aif ‘which bas, not been: acquiredsin: ibe the sabline Ck 

accurity Dut been invigorated and mataredy: like 4 e obk, 
of ore pre ap of ntarigelennnan': ? has .9ae1om 

is nat onjy:om-subjects of fe ty onch cenimaand % 

senatorial : dats of iy \ ‘directed: 
fe Gaps, tal the-Earl prs og the 


~~ scarcity, the meane: 1 Of: public. subsiatence. ‘occupied isupattion- 
Jet ‘attention, : ie | heirejected the absurd oe ger pr of! a mdximurnoa 
the price of ‘corn;, and proposed the extension: a A ey we Or 
waste land, ag the rational’ means of securing the country from future emer- 
ncy. On the law of divorce, -he opposed the ras ty in the bill of 
rd Auckland, that integdicted the union of tlie,anfortunate female with 
her gers which he contended, oe te only means of ps he 
from sguised: profligacy and itutiom: “the: 
March -last, an ication was date to Parliament for ss Oe tas 1 ° 
civil list, Consistently with his wonted. d. to: ened inthe natiunal 
expenditure, he opposed the measure, un aed aa ishould ‘be instituted 
into the causes:atid ciecumstances of. thie: opteatiod #*‘Milton;’" ‘fe 
observed, has said, $$ that the, trappings of: oe semen neg to support 
the whole expence of a republic.” “Phe Sate oni mént against the pre- 
sent order of thingeat, the ‘expence:of thi guesedred the y Sele 
“ usrnot then steengthei ‘the reasoning: of the-exemies of: the <constita- 
tion, ‘by < AARALY a SRD apie barthens caghrc ag ate 


_ St dlishment.?? 9.) 


of On the 19thof ‘apa a in the ghivelling Yh whien: the second r 
-6f the Dill the further suspension of the Aabcat borpus act took place, in 


the: house-of peers, Liard Moira eM his sentiments wittr niuch 


ear! he: was ful er pep iv cio: & ef bit ly hiss 

Foxthe..p t reign of-Charies the Second, ‘we ate 
‘iedebted: for the: ao casi Saitation English i ; exid'so extensive 
‘ie the operation’ of the statutes of dabeatcorpus, and of the abolition of miti- 
ee Theses cached EMER CEPT 


. os ae ata of Reopen =EE = 
ia general no-man’ 
i ‘ong coms ad even pte ro gi pan ll nee ane 
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tion. of its own schemes, for nothing has so effectual ‘to: 
immunities of England as the encroachments of exorbitant power, 2 Thy 
suspension of the act of Aadeas. corpus occurred twice in the seign of George 
the Second, in 1744 and 1745. The rebels; about that time, took 
‘and Ediahurgh, defeated Sir John Cope ‘at Preston-pans, seized upon Cars 
lisle, Manchester, anti Derby, and their advanced guard ‘appeared within 
one hundred miles of the capital.. Such. was the threasening situation of 
affairs, which justified the temporary profanation of this» palladium:ef 
cangom rights. “We may msi: to doubt if the occasion to rer 
suspension has been y applied, was equally impenous.« 
Sasa competed the legislature, ** by the duty they ae totheir-country, by 
*< the regard: they professed to the liberties of: the people, ‘not to agree toa 
** bill, trenching so boldly on the spirit of the constitution; he admiréd,the 
$° wisdom of our ancestors in raising this bulwark’ for the protection of 
<< vate independence, and would not disappoint the designs of their-vittue and 
“+ wisdom, even by ia temporary abrogation, without the clearest evidenceof 
$¢ its mecessity.”’ fe tan] 
From thé cursory view we have taken of Lord Moira, it is evident he 
will be listened to by the most virtuous minister with respect, and by the 
most em ith terror. By his conduct we may collect what: arp 
the duties of a Baitish peer.’ He will equally resiet the encroachments of 
prerogative and the turbulence of faction, and he will.employ the-influenee 
' of his exalted statiog to reward merit, to relieve oppression, to. instruct 
ignorance, and to promote the extensive diffusion:of bappiness;’ To him 
the senate house is not a scene of juvenile diversion, a toy. shop, where 
black rods,-and:gold sticks, ¢ollars, strings. and ‘baubles’ are sed to 
sale; but it isthe place. of ‘solemn and of public dutics, where he sits, 
the sacred: protector. of British’ law ; the guardian of the. honor: of his 
sovereign, of the -privileges of shis order, and of the rights of his county. 
; ' t 2s Sow 
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oa limits to which we were confined in our last.essay,: where: we 
, treated of the exterior form of the horse, did mot;admit our conclad- 
ing the subject of the head of that animal. Bite bath levge 
. Qn the mouth the security and comfort of the rider in a great measure 
gepends. It is often said, certain riders have no handupon a harse; 
‘* but they too frequently have not: only one, but two very more tere 
‘* upon him.” | By the bridle the hotse ‘is not only guided, but a sub 

for colloquial. communication is afforded, which the horse is very capable 
of comprehending, when his companion can. fitly express his own meati- 
ing. ‘Those who are acquainted with the manege, the-ring, the pillars, the 
volts, passadas, and general practice of the riding house, are perfectly awate 
of ‘this intercourse; the hand, assisted by the heel, instructs the animal to 
advance, to secede ; and to passage, which is the key that opens to us, all the 
justness in the art of riding; to a horse well taught, the least motion of the 
skilful rider is ae, to which the animal is impact y Rae : 
one advantage the horse possesses above other pupi never forgets. wha 
-he has been once instructed to perform: it Sopstees the lear of tb ctanes, 
-which be cannot violate. It is not generally known to what extreme tor 
tare he is often exposed, by leskspeinnas tank takimata to relieve the nyus- 
cles of his neck from the most distressing contraction, he is forced to-press 
on the bit, which fram frequent practice, is formal, into a habit, ‘and from 
.this proceeds the defect of heavy mouthed: horses, who convert their, tiends 
into a fifth extremity of support, and-may as properly be said to-be bortis 
‘on the arms of their riders, as to carry the bérthen assiyned them. © Sa 
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. The brunce of-the body is ndt. mote necessary iit ridimg, theh the-cors 


: geet application of the hand to the bridle: the pressure of the mouth should 


be constant but moderate, the play of the wrist stiould harmonize with 
gery advancé of the foot of the animal, and the correct horseman is ‘able 
qo ascertain the. ular limb which is thrown into action. .- No jerk or 
sudden motion alarm the fears, or disturb the balance of the ‘beast, 
and when this composure is preserved, if the rider do not perceive thé 
limb to be advanced at’the fit interval, he knows his horse has missed his 
step, and he places his body in a situation’'to assist his animal and himself 
under the approaching danger, before the inexperienced rider would be sen 
sible of the critical situation. ; 

Although the form of the mouth in man strikingly indicates character, 
yet from the mouth of a horse, no conclusion of his placable or vicious 
semper has yet been drawn, at least when in a state of repose or inactivity; 

In the neck there are two prejudicial extremes: that of the African and 
Andalusian horse is frequently too short; of the Arabian and:our English 
racer (which is a descendant of the Asiatic) it is too. long; perhaps: the 
Jatter isthe greater defect. From hence arises what is called the: ewe- 
pecked, and the hatchet-necked beast ; the former is sufficiently explained 
by the term of distinction, the latter is not so obvious, but they amuse us 
with a tradition of the French, that thie excavation was made by a warrior, 
upon a horse whose future progeny, in that respect, resembled the mutilated 
sire. : 

To complete our account of the exterior form of the horse, we have 
to take some cursory notice of the withers, the back, the loins, the 
haunches, the croup, and the extremities. The withers, or shoulder, is 
tightly considered of great importance by the purchaser; but the motive ig 
not always correctly understood. The higher the withers are raised; the 
greater the extent is given for the action 6f the fore-legs; but the elevation 
of the withers is not the only thing necessary, they should have a portion 
of muscle or flesh to give them solidity and strength; the sharp edge, so 
mistakealy admired, is a real deformity. : a8 + fo-yne 

The defects of the back, either respect its dimensions or its ion? 
a long and hollow back denotes weakness, but in such animais, the action 
and reaction is so free, that however it may increase their: own difficulties 
in progression, the ease of the rider is promoted by this conformation; it 
acts like a spring which is thrown into a state of gentle vibration at every 
step. When the back is short, the anterior and posterior extremities ap- 
proach too nearly, therefore the beast is subject to over-reach, by which 
the rider is endangered; and the chinking or music of the forge usual té 
such horses, is far from exhilarating after a fatiguing day, « ear i 

The loins begin near the hinder part of the saddle : they should be short 
and well knit, and the ribs should be brought home, or very ree a 
proaching the hips. The hips or haunches, are those two prominent ‘ba 
which appear so obviously above the quarters; the distance from this: part 
tothe nates or buttocks, should be sufficient to form a beautiful quarter{ 
The croup is not wholly immaterial, for in all swift: animals itis nearly 
straight, and: in them the tail is depressed ina very smalhdegree-belowit. 

The extremities are evidently of the utmost. consequence. Having. 
treated of the shoulder, in. the veterinary essay of our first: number; undes 
the title ** the road horse,”’ we: shall pass it unnoticed here. ‘The fore-legs, 
at the poigts of the arms, should be placed.at that distanee from each other, 
80.as to give sufficient room for the breast; when the fore-extremiities. 
Sed ahs svouiclan taaeheat ia aperies tb inateahatapenticoart 

uscular attachment is inaperfect.). It ie anecessary: that 
the foresarm should be: large with muscles, evidently shewn, ‘and if. thie 








820 Votérinary: Art, 
horse be for speed, an pee should be long, consistently with whut we 
observe in every other swift animal. - t oat sel bo neh thotlenge ibe 
The knee;.and ‘all the joints: of the horse, ought ‘to: be bréad’andexé 
** tended, whereby-the surface of contact is increased; tnd the stability 
‘¢ proportion. augmented ;. they: present likewise by this medasia) broader 
‘¢ surface for the attachment of the muscles, and: remove ‘théir insertion 
*§. further from the centre of motion, thereby increasing their power!” | : 
The shank, consisting of bone and tendon, if ‘it’ be gross. or fat, muft’be 
subject to some tumour which may’ interfere withthe action of the:horse; 
but can in no degree add to the strength of'the animal : the back sinew should 
be separated from the bone, and should be large and expanded); ‘if it appear 
gontiguous to the former, it arises from some disease or defect. ike 
All below the thank is called the pastern and hoof, and’here is situated 
the fetlock and the coronet. ‘The foot we particularly described in page 28} 
No.1. The pastern may be either.so long as to enfeeble the animal, or so 
short that; the flexibility is loft, and both he horse and the rider will feel’a 
material inconvenience from the shock incident to progression. 
The whirl-bone of the-hinder extremities is a very’ strong joint; the | 
quarters extend from it to the stifle and to the nates. Large and wide quars 
ters imply, great ftrength. The stifle corresponds with the human senex} 
but in the horse. it is above the thigh; it should be muscular, and it is 
in all fleet animals; The hock is wi subject to disease; the blood ani 
the bone spavin are here situated. When the hocks incline too near, thé 
horse. is said to be cut, or sickle-ham’d, or to stand ‘like ‘a dancing-master : 
the limbs in this case are out'of the proper line of direction, and whatever 
may be the prejudice of jockies in favor of the superior swiftness of ‘tich 
horses, this deviation of nature must induce weakness; and indeed; we find 
those of this:make more liable to splents and spavins, and’ other diseases; 
from debility in the posterior extremities. pile 
It will beseen in the preceding observations, that, in our endeavour to 
exclude the technica] terms of anatomy, we have met with some difficalty$ 
many of the particulars we have on this account been obligedvery 
fectly to notice; these will be more clearly treated when we in’ our fature 
essays consider the solids and fluids of the animal, under the several Classes 
to which they are respectively referable. edie. aa icin 
(To be continueil.) 


VETERINARY JMPROVEMENTs In FRANCE,, 


The minister of the interior has ordered ‘to be printed the essay, ‘digeste 
by J. B. Huzard, on the improvement of French horses, presented to him 
by the board of agriculture, arts, and commerce. It seems the importation 
of English horses, and the passion of the French youth for this exotic pro- 
duction, -has given some umbrage to the ruling powers in France. The 
author has treater) on every material part of his subject; he admits of the 
inferiority of the animal in France, but not without suggesting the means of 
his improvement, which he considers important to agriculture, to com- 
merce, and to the army., : Se 

The causes which have prevented this improvement’ éxisted ‘long ‘before 
the revolution; they originated in the discouragement gv to ‘breeders ; in 
an ill-regulated police; in a neglect'of the stallion; in the rooted prejudice i 
favor of foreign horses and contempt of the’ native ; in the mismanagement 
of the horse duty, 86 injurious to the public, ‘and: 90° inefficient to the Teve 
nue.:» We may add to all these causes the belligerent state of thé ‘nation, 
which has accelerated the destruction of this valuable animal..°8"" 9" 
» But M, Huzard contends thatthe rich’ pafturage;' andthe excellent! 
dispersed through the country; will repair these distdvantages, “A 
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jevessary isto enlighten the farmers, ta present the sweets of.emolummet th 
-their, liquorith, palate, to shew them. what, can be done-and what ought $0 ba 


one, and the genuine superiority of the,breed of the vo This esay 
will ete sone mepie lone the ‘nuthor) im our Gallic jockies,:wha 


fpurchase at such. vast expence the) Beglith, horses, and; who prestime: td 


ament the prohibition, of their import from, a-nation (which;valacs: 

modity not by. ite.actual desert, but bythe; influeri¢e,of: public pride). and 
local phejudice, ._M.Hnaard contends. that the French breedis-euperior ta 
the Englith, both in its exterior form and in its:powers;-dnd to support hia 
authority, he quotes.the opinions of Lord Pembroke,and the’ Dukesof News 
castle, as well'as of Bourgelat, Buffon, and the writers of his country. . He 
asserts that. the English.smile. at.the creda of tht French people, at the 


same time that they are reaping an abundant harvest fromits influenceés::o1! 


The writer takes a ‘cursory. view of the character,,of the:-animal in the 


' geveral departments: he points out the stock or race, of{.each,.and describes 


what they were, what.they are, and. what they ought. to :be;: he dis. 
tinguifhes the Norman in the first rank, as. possessing the most a of 
form and the greatest degree of fire and.activity,: next he places: of 
Britany ; he admits the breed. of this province is, less. beautiful, dutihp 
asserts it is more useful, . The departments of La Charente,La Charente 
Inférieuré, La Vienne, of Deux Sévres, of La, Vendée, of Maine, arid’ Loire; 
dupplied good horses. for every kind of employment: ‘of L’Indre' anidiof 
Cher, those adapted.to military duty. .The principal situations of whdtis 
Called the Limoisine, race are in La Haute Vienne, La Creuse; Le Pays dé 
me, le Cantal, 1a Corréze, and la Dordogne, where the horse is remaxies 
able for its'delicaey. of form and spirit; : its utility begins. at. the later periods 
of its age, ‘but when brought into action it is more permanent. In.this 
manner he endeavours to follow the varidus breeds throughout the: 
lic. He then traces the origin of the improvement of the animal as far ba 
aint time of the crusades.and of feudal .tenures; the former‘occasionéd 
he introduction. into, the country of a great. number: of Arabian horses; the 
latter caused the establishment, of. large;ftuds,in the families of the: nobility, 
both for the purpose, of, public hostility and domestic pride. ‘The 
that was derived, from these habits of Gothic policy, it is now in the:powet 
of the French people to secure. by. principles more:liberal and enli : 
', The author then, consulting the natural history of: the-animal, and .the 
political cegiagoeathat respect it, points out both from the.ene and the 
other the means of its improvement. . He.concludes with: observing, that if 
the English, possessing a stock naturally much inferior to the French, hdve 
fisceed ed in Poneingt to such a high degree. of perfection, ithas:arisen from 
their sedulous attention, from the emrulation of the breeders, from the proo 
ductive trade it affards, all. which, if properly attended to in F 
secure to, that country, the superiority which is assigned to:it by the-dse 
dulgent hand of nature... , i i etd gies wom set 
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fuel and other domestic uses: there are clumps and plantations of eae 
all those modes of distribution in’ whic ‘trees and’ shrubs can’ Be used, to: 





make, as it were, the’ shading and colotiting of the landstapé,’ and which 





we form in our otnamental gardening,’ "The kitchen’ gardetis of the firmerg’ 








and cottager$,'too,’ ate here’ and’ theré sarrouniled by ‘hedge-tows Of trees, 
In such of ‘these’ instances as owe ‘theif trees to modern plantation, ‘the 
choice of the species has been revulated more by the consideration of e 
rapidity of their growth, "and the particular colouring of their ee ia 
by a due regard'to the: utility and the excellence of their timber. aie 
nual cuttings of ‘the whole ‘are very small in comparison with’ the total 
~~ timber which is yearly consumed, or otherwise put to use ii’ 
oiBat am convinced that, with a little present care, this country tnt Oe 
brought; within half'a century, to furnish regularly enough timber | 
alf’our own uses.’ For this purpose J would propose, that it should be, ‘in 
future; a ‘rule in’ allcases of bills for inclosures, passing through arlia- 
ment, to. requite a certain proportion of the lands divided and inclosed, to be 
planted with wood of certain’species of trees. I would propose, that’ on’ 
those cultivated uplands, where the grass or green corn is liable to b 
pre ig rv by summer droughts, plantations of hedge-rows, ae) 
and belts, should be carefully made; since trees tend to keep the atm ere 


in’ which grow in a humid state by their attraétion for mo - 


while they also diffuse a shade which hinders the sun from falling wi 

such torrid heat as he otherwise would pour on the be ne below: 
The trees, while they grow to yield valaable-timber, would thus alsc . 
bute to make the groand over which’ they were scattered more valuable f 
the common ends of husbandry. I would suggest to all the proprietors 
of uncultivated:and seemingly untra¢table moors, which pag Phas: ‘to 
bring ‘into: happy tillage, or rich and verdant pastures, that they yu 

begin with fencing, draining, and planting. Wherever the country’ 

bleak and bare, the plantation of trees, in proper situations, wil) make it 
much fitter for cultufe than it could otherwise prove ;' the ground occiipied 
by the trees will be compensated to the farmer by the increased fertility of 
that which is around it, and two’advantages would thus be gained together. 
Besides, there. are insulated moonts, and many other‘spots, of which fhe 
acclivities are such as to make them not easily accessible’ to the plough j 


can these be more advantageously cultivated than by ‘coveriig them wit! 

trees? . Even the craggy cliffs of our highest’ mountains, ‘unsusceptible o} 
other improvements, would generally, with a little pains, ‘come to bear 
timber trees, (many at present growing in such spots) or some of our Hardie! 

wild shrubs: If these cliffs were once covered with ligneous plants of an) 

sort, vegetable mould ‘would be gradually accumulated’ on the’ surface, 
herbage would spring up, and we should acquire the means, of turnin 

those:scenes, hitherto barren, to whatever uses of Cultivation ge je 

the most eligible. ‘There are few situations in this country in W ith e 


larix, the oak, and the mountain-ash might not be made, with a small © 


degree of care and skill, to grow successfully. Even where’ these would 
not thrive alone, they might, however, be made ‘to thrive’ if ‘dssddidtel 
with trees and shrubs of a different kind. There are few situations in these 
isles'so bleak or barren ‘as not to discover remains of a natural ligneows ve- 
tation; and what nature has formerly done may undoubtedly be renewed 
y art. Anciently the church-yards and the gardens for potherbs round 
all the cottages. of the peasantry, were almost every where toned 
hedge-tows of trees. » But those ancient trees are nde foes tle 
‘cut down without supplying the ‘ground with new plant?’ besi 
cottages. which are2in the’ present’ times erected, ‘Hive ‘rarely’ fOws ‘OF 
Se arnt beg: hts eee eerie ele 
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‘lity. known, in the. south of Europe,.. Might,it not be.deg 
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ane None of trees, might, by, this economy, be added to,the growing 
timber IN. CMS COUNETY soe Seg in bk gp at of? abafol sq meee 
t Thave thos eugene. owt of the means I should wish to seeanimend, 
in order to. inshepe quantity of our. woods to an equality with. the stock 


‘requisite,to supply oar annua), consumption of timber, None,of the expe- 
atte bere Bo is incompatible with the general, impro the 


aren eee en ene eee or ‘yA Wes a > 
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_ lands by tillage, and.pasturage, .‘There is, no. way by whi 


especially if his.estates..lic in a remote, county, where peacanan Ri 
other iApRR PEM eR are not easily. to be obtained, .can ree 
means of wealth to bis, distant. posterity as; by, planting. 1, never 
known any, thing more commendable in the administratogs of he gercee 
of an incorporation, than what the. magistrates of the tape Perth, in 
Scotland, have done by forming nurseries and Lia pat trees. on a pest 
ofthe town lands, The lands were, comparatively, of small, value as.a source - 
of income, when those plantations and nurscries were began, The nurseries 
alone, suj-,lying plants for use in. all the highland counties, now yield a 
great rg alge rent, The ,trecs in the plantations, have, grown pcos 
eld, by. same 


to yield, by, the annual. cuttings, a handsome revenue, .and,, at 


time, to. form a noble.and, constantly improving capital,, which the towm 
may readily convert into a great sum of money, wheneyer it shall have the 
expence of some grand undertaking of public utility to defray... Should me 
begins, from this present year, to enlarge our plantations pales. 
of bringing this, country, into.a. state to supply iteelf with timpber :fon 

ig ¥ is, probable, that, by the year,1850, the necessity; for the importar 


npn he, in. a great;meagure, Ceaste yor yyy vie os: 
We, do not now find at home the. rials for our manufactures of 
clothing in an abundance, adequate. to. the consumption,, yet it seems, 
fable, that, if. we would duly improve the.natural advantages of, our isle, 
we. should; not. need. to.be indebted, for so large a. proportion of those to 
WISER Countries. ' = toa oss yags doulw. qe saat » 
_» By our attention to the improvement of the quality, of our Enghsh wool, ~ 
and by the greater: skill and.care with which it is. now picked, combed, 
&c. we have at length greatly improved its utility for the mapufaQure 
the finer cloths and stuffs. . Of late, however, there has, been no 1 kab 
ublic eagerness tor the farther improvement of the quality. of this weal, 

t Shin gnepirenen cease ; let premiums for farther improvements, io the 
quality.of English wool be liberally proposed; let high, rewards be offered 
to those who.shall, from this wool, produce fabrics Sighs a bee sella 
ri Snesite with those Pade ca oe id y bin of the, wool 
which we import from Spain, Portugal, Italy, .and the Levant...) ) is. 

Happily ie has sheen found, that Spanish sheep ase not. incapable of 
auras in these northern Jatitudes, and, that, their figeces may be, as fine 
and..of as great weight in. France, Germany, and.B as, in Spain, 
Why, then. should. not the race be. more,.extensively. agated in this 
country ?.. Orif the inferiority of their capcases be an, objection against 
this, why should not attempts be made, by crogsing the breed, to, procure 
wool ag valuable, for our, manufactures. as that of Spain, with carcases anda 
quality of mutton.as excellent as those of our best British sheep? |...) c:.). 5 
Spanish sheep were originally, perhaps, of the same race with, those 

of aly , We know.that the finest .woollen. cloths were, between four ¢ 

ve hundred years-sin,.e, .madein Florence,,;.. We know, likewise,. that the 
flocks of Tarento have long, been famous for. beating, woo Re 804 
to.procure some. rams_and ewes from Italy for, an experiment,, with whic 
‘we might either, if that should be found eligible, propagate the race dige 
tint and uami p. ofselon might. form s.ney RAViehy. Py, STORES MD ALGER 
One or and breeds ?° Se 


our own 
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rica, Greece, Syria, and Asia.Minor possess eds | 
which we ‘até glad to import he Swi. 16 we ‘dig abe b0' neghieent 
sacrifice to trade the interests of intergal improvement, ‘we shoald” tu 


am 


introduce into this country ewes afid Pavhs of thobe different varleriéa tip 


| | Ate 
not doubtful but some considerable -henefits wotild be gained bythe tials 
and, in’a}l events, it would ‘bea: to know ‘how far we raighit} im 

Ob Siro atta 


this path of improvement, successfully’ advance. 


~ In truth, -albthat-we know respeéting the relations of climate fo''the: 
‘qualities of wool, tends to persuade-us that no pastiirés in'the wotld catibe. 


more favorablé than those of Great Britain and frelund' to the improvemen 
‘of its fineness. - We know that, ‘in extreme northérn latitades, ’ wool Me 
ing’ animals ‘give ‘place to ‘those which have ‘the 'cdvering’ of 'fuls, ‘ 
‘watmer and more highly chargeable with ‘eleétricity.° In’ the trapical 
‘tates ‘wool is converted, “in its growth ‘on sheep, ‘into @ coarse’ hair Tit 
useful for the purposes of manufacture. If any one climate, therefore,’ 
more favourable than all others to the production of *wool, ‘which shall be 
‘the most excellent, as maintaining, in its qualities,’ a‘ doe medium betweeh 
the extrertic'tetinity and softness of the finest fir and down, on the'oneé ha 
‘and, ‘on the-otlfer, ‘the strength and firmness of the ‘best “hair, “we shoul 
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i that'to"be precisely ‘a Climate like this’ of the’ British idler.“ 
‘Nay; have we not, in the wool of the Shetland isles,’ an’exaniple 
‘wool ‘of the-iniost exquisite’ fineness may be produced in “the ¢ 
thost northern’ parts of the British territories? The hosiety ‘knit: 
‘of that wool} excels in softness, in fineness,’ and ‘in’ salutary a 
for the use! of ‘the tender; ‘the infirm; and the rhéeumati¢; ‘all ‘ 
that is in any way wrought ‘ap in’ this’country. | Fot the tise'of by 
it is peculidfly' valuable. ‘There can be'no doubt but' the race of sheep. 
‘which’ béar'it would thrive in mest ‘of the other islets round ‘Our €oi 
They are not, in’Shetland, a'racé valuable for their mutton: ‘this 
‘Owing,’ in'a' gréat measure, to the scantiness of thei? fare,’ aid to the ¢ 
Jess manner in which they are kept. We have no good-reason to ‘heli 
that they might not be made valuable for their carcases ‘withaat shy ete 
vioration of their ‘wool. ‘We have'no reason ‘to think that tet tinies t 
present numbér of them might ‘not be, with great benefit, kept ant’s 
ally’ shorn’ in this country. Incalculable advantages ‘would unddu 
arise to our manufactures if this were accomplished’ | °°) “UP p09 28 
‘Besides, though Ingtanv has been of ‘late remarkable much more. as 
eattle than as'a wool country, we cannot.avoid hoping’ that, in conser luett 
of the anion, advantage may be duly taken of the means which it possegst: 
by natufe; ‘fitting it to become a rich sheep and wool country. Its climnate; 
so far as it may be at all different from that’ of Great Britain, : is ‘milder. nd 
more: genial :' it possesses extensive ‘ranges of pasture-grotnds::"M a 
centuries since the wool of the ‘province ‘of’ Leinster’ was’ famotis Hoth in 
England and Flanders. | It- is ‘reasonable to expect’ of ‘the Dublih Soe 
that they ‘should ‘see the importance of encovraging the av met on ( 
the flocks of sheep, and the ‘improvement of the breeds itt the respects 
both ‘mutton and wool. It'is highly: probable that; whether for’ ) 
nish or the Shetland sheep, the climate and other’ local ‘circomst 
een might be found more advantageous than thosé of “any oth 
Eu A ; R ded $0... ee rl apie yt ye : ‘ 
n ‘Aide of xg bys fleeces his been long tt the ea 






















which,’ although in. that cold climate not apparently the 
tageous, ‘might; perhaps answer well in cértain parts of Engh: 
land. By that"method the sheep are shorn twice mn'the year. ' 
Yaised against’ it’as a very ‘unprofitable'and destrdtive ‘practice.* * 
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tain the truth ‘in this Case, a series‘of experiments,’ ‘¢ompariti yew, 
us Ooh 


shearing the wool of. sheep once in the year with’ that ‘of 
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was. instituted, by order of the 
The resi 


srnmer a‘farm ne 
néed, that ‘ the” phiee Npile, ia che iene iy 


bled when éhorh’ twice in the year, but that a larger quantity of woo 
fnd-that, though Wott, yeteledner, hd, on the whole, of beter sea 
wie obtain BY two sinaal eheatings, that ifthe sheep had been shorn But 
Gai NE Nie eos ectitedd aa dean Lae te it cea 
these'means, increased’ in, England and’ Ireland, and" if, in the climate of 
pm ie Rote ae could be ‘avoided, the woollen mer 
nufatares of the British empire would gain very considerably ‘by. such ap 
{imitation of the Danes. Surely the ‘matter is worth experiment here as 
well as't Denmatk. °° * ares ra iiss im Toy 


‘These’ several’ suggestions coricerning the improvement of the qualities of 
oir wobl, I 'shodld wish to address, Sir, through the medium of you 
publi¢ation, to the members of the'two houses of parliament, to the wo 
staplers, to the clothiers, to the agriculttral societies, to the Lola in 
wecutiienical science, aid‘in zoology, in these kingdoms, The legislati 
end other public encouragement which is wanted. to the im IY ean 4 
Jifopose, can be offered’ only through the munificence and the intelligent 
communications of these classes of men. It is easy to see, that if we cz 
produce’ ‘at home éndugl: of wool, in all its qualities as valuable for our 
manifgctutes as that which we derive from abroad, that wool might come 
ebeaper’to the’ manufa@urer than foreign wool, and yet afford greater 
prices thait the forvign brings to the producer; for the expences of importa 
tion, ‘insurance, ency, paid on foreign wool, would be avoided ig 
that ‘of our own internal’ produce. I mean not to deny that s pugs. 4 
been 'already done towards the improvement of the qualities of our Britis 
wool, ‘but ‘f must maintain that too little has-been performed ip comparison. 
with the ftwportance- of the objec& which we onght to Wold in view, 
EnougW lias been done to show, that the attention of the people of this 
édantry may be successfully called to this point, but not enobgh to go near 
to tiake us absolutely independent of foreign countries for a material of 
mantifa@ture 0 truly important to us.” aba Cig tr Ae 
‘¥ bad intended'to enumerate maiy other articles wlney which . 
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‘ 


we might produce for ourséives at home, but’ I’ will rathér say Shs traig 
uf suggestions On a futuite Occasion, than offer to trespass farther on your 
indulgence at present, I am yours, ue age 


‘Causes oF, tHE, Decuine, of THE WootLex Manuractores. 


SUBMIT to your consideration the. following thoughts respecting the 
woollen rominuGderes ‘wishing, if ‘you think them sechPor cate | 
ae useful miscellany, you would insert them. 
rom time immeémorfal, and very justly, the woollen matinfacture hag 
been ‘reckoned the staple of this kingdom ;’jt ‘has, in a great’ measure, been 
the'source of our strength and opulence ; ‘it has afforded employment ‘and 
subsisténce’to riot less than’ one-fifth of the labouring class of the nation, 
It has long been the envy of Europe, no wonder then that different coun, 
tries attempt to’ imitate“as. They see the foundation of at piven : 
thep-are now attempting to undermine it. What will be the result a very 
few years will: determine ; I think it’is more than ptobable that they wi 
Rot only: rival: but ‘excel us in the making of superfine cloth, and that for 
sevétal obvious reasons.’ Tig true they have pot out machinery, but they, 
ate ‘exerting’ themselves in‘ every direction to obtain it, by decoying our 
Attisaie; "and sending people te | heart’ of ‘the “manufacturing 
counties to obtain m ‘and ‘<ketches ‘of ‘it ; several ‘have’ detected 
snd punished, Theis provision marlete ones inganersly same lores then 
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‘nish wool-market to herself, she: wi ie y et. the. ovesphus fs vl 
‘does not want herself go to England and otber places,. and her, ¢ 
Universally thought superior to ours in the permanence.and brilji 
several of their colors. These are.serious but *f stubbors fags,” 
ration of which I am afraid. our merchants will.shortly experience: in, 
“diminution of their orders for superfine cloths, “The consequence. wi 
the mandfa@urer of the finest fabrics must, employ bis capital some, 
‘way, or employ it in the manfacturing wool of our own, produces, ; 
many say the growth of English wool is not nowy equal. to the dgmnd 
how will the case be when we have no importation? . 1 answers we. mp: 
increase the production, and watch narrowly in; what. state, it, leaves: 
‘Kingdom, i. ¢. whether in its raw or mapufuctured state. 5. wnlcnays 
hen the union was in contemplation, . arin ‘merchants and. manufs 
turers were examined at the bar of the house of commons,.aclative to; 
cause of the scarcity of Fnglish wool; they atrenuowsly opposed the ex. 
eae to Ireland, not from a spirit of monopoly in opposition to, Ireland, 
t froma conviction that it would eventually get tothe continent. 
‘we sure that their fears were without foundation? 1s all the wag } 
is shipped for Ireland manufactured, there— or. does it all arrive t ww 
does not thé deficiency still continue, notwithstanding a difference i , 
‘shire of more than 1,800,000 yards of cloth manufactored last. year less 
the year before? . Thése are questions which, fromitheir mportance,¢ 
to be enquired into, Thereis one cause for the increasing scareity of 
‘wool which I believe has not often been taken into consideratiqn,; 1 
the prevailing luxurious use of carpets... When we read that evep our, ki 
formerly ordered. straw to be strewn every, morning in. their saloons, and 
thought it'a laxury, how great the contrast to the present times! . Now the 
mechanic and shopkeeper must not only have his. parlour and drawing 
room covered with a handsome carpet, but even the stairs,and. passages.in 
his house must be. ornamented inthe same manner, . The custom hasbeen 
pan and is increasing, and the want of wool.must be felt more and more, 
Tfone quarter of the community now consumes as much of a given commo; 
dity as the whole did formerly, while there is not a proportionate produce, 
it only wants a little common sense to determine that there musf be a 
great deficiency. It is a wonder our legislature has never thought of a tax 
upon carpets ; I think it would be very productive. |. ’ wer 
The price of wool has necessarily kept pace ‘with the sedrcity of it: “The 
merchant, having to cope with, foreign competitors,,could nat ane 
t 


in tilg@ ota” ‘TOPS oo, Leer a(t to Tabi 8d) beptisieeipesl 
‘Gary, ‘hence the wages of ins ape praportionably Jaw... 
‘taxes comparatively amount to nothing s Krance. si 
ics. 
Of 












manufacturer that price for his goods,which, his industry deservedy and 
high price of provisions demanded. ‘The eftect has been deplorable,in- 
west riding of Yorkshire ; thousands of families, from a,competency,s have 
been reduced to seek parochial reliefs, those .whose industry. enabled, them 
to take an honest and manly pride in, being indebted, to, ne,one, haxe been 


crowded into a jail with the very refuse of society, their morals. have been * 


contaminated, and they will now almost demand what,formesly they would 
have scorned to accept... The manufaéturer, 


finding he. has, arin dycement 
- td continue the trade he has practised all his life, now .turas.his, ion.t0 


the cotton business, while many, it.is,to, be feared, will ¢migrate,, if, some | 
means, are Bot FRESC otG of to counteract the .evj Only, means, . 

think, would. be an inclosure nearly, general, sparing .a great, qu 
Jand for firestd, Tt is calculated that two-thirds of the ited iki 


uncultivated and barren ;*_ if ong quarter, of it. was to, be.converted, inte 


pasturage, I believe it would produce as much more, wool agis are anon 


sia enashen vq sist: boda bad 
grit i, OMIT gh GRQORS UE, Hie GL 4S ee Gai la cree, ee 
"A mote correct estimate of the proportion of waste lauid is one-third, 
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_, Anecdotese.. 


a consumed, d the consumption. wou 
A hat some“of it efchants have aes Nye ¥ 
doth from the immoderate price’of € coarse wool, Seeabliag friend pe 
it with satisfadtion to their” correspondents, Such an ta sure wo 
jower the price Of corn and animal food ; would lower the pric of Ie 
would: eflatte us to ‘méet our foreign rivals, by reducing the pri 
raw material, ‘and thus’ retain that preference and supe ate 
English woollens rave always boasted’ over the’ prodiustiony of the 
Euro, If ous legislature would pass ‘an a@ to Forbid’ (under certain 
gula ions), the slaughter’ Of latibs before the’ "riogth of July,- wot Hot, tthe 
tientces' be’ very salutary? for one lamb’ then would’ weig 
three times as much as they do when they are commonly killed. Kaother: 


pins. Phat result from suich an inclésure; ‘namely. 8 Wendi: ker nal 


1 biperabiindance of hands which the improving "state of 


occasians. It i8 possible, ‘with machinery, to produce, oo ae ve 
assistance, ‘all thé processes which form the’ Wool into eloth,” dnd 3 
price’ of the raw material, and other impediments, will force the ther 
discourage manual tabour; by introducing’ in its stead ‘the appli¢ation of 


LIBERATUS:” : 


mechanical i improvements. 
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Dryben. - 
Hs t’s excellent epigram on Milton has ever been deserey'ad 
r aes it is not, tg generally known that he was ey adie 
both’ for the thought and sentiment to a Latin epigram on » Gaieg, the, 
French tragic ‘poct. “We Here transcribe both : , : 
. Ix Roberti Garnerii, opuscula tr ' 
‘Tres tragicos habuisse vetus se Gracia jactat ; 
RS pro tribus his Gallia, nuper habet 
lon gntiqué qui majestate superbus 
Baar lan cothurnato carmen ab ore Sonat. 
Quem Sophocles sequitur perfectior arte prioremt, | ey 
- ~ Neé nimis antiquas, nec nimis i!lé novus... 
Tertius, Furipides, Aétz, fama, theatri, 
In cujus labris Attica sedet apis. 
At nunc vincit eos, qui tres Garnerius unus | sniaia 
Torna fere tragicis preemia digna bye ri th es Ys 
Tok, dag! 4G 
*¢ Three poets in three distant ages born, ahs 
** Greece, Italy, and.England did adorn; ay eesil 
*© The first i in Yhtiness of thought surpast, ts 
“The next in majesty, in’ hoth the last ; ; ON a 
_ "The force of Nature could no further go, ee ks oe 
“To make a third, the joined the former two.” oy : 


ae 


the 


pied bien ship Mot or hig rel pce wedi 

arden ye es, that Martin, the abbot of. Asello, in I ca 

— to be put over the gate of his abbey : x as L, 
: x Mace atens esto, nulli claudaris honesto,"” : 

" ‘Gatebe open, and not shut to any honest man,"” 

“The ie, howert, incorrectly placing shedameinds bd word 


sll; j 

| * Poiti esto nvulli, clandaris honésto”” te 

jerwens alas mes t # wad 1. o. ize 
Gee bho ose age kw [man.?** 
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328 Anctdotes. 
“A pope Passing tie: abbey Dey, wilt so disgusted at the harshness of thig ja. 
eeriftion. at he immediate Py deposed the Abbot. oe 
An anonymous writer relates this anecdote,—The vanfortupate. dy 
ward II. lost his life hy his Queen wilfully misplacing a comma in, ‘AOE. 
she sent to thé keeper of the prison where he was confined. It was hee 
s¢’ To shed King Edward’s blood refuse to fear, I count it good.”” ” 

. Had the comma been placed after the word refuse. 
_.... .w(** To shed King Eward’s blood refuse,—"*) ty pi 

it would have been a command to the keeper not to hurt'the King; u the 
jailor understanding the Quéen’s note as it was written, the wretched Sores 
reign lost his life. 
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sores Bae dy 


oe ee tek A cunrous INTERLUDE. Praiiienwea ve 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in order to influence the knights to 
follow him to the crusade, exhibited the following interlude:, 

A Saracen giant entered with an elephant bearing a tower, in w 
nun, representing the Chriftian church, was confined, who complait 


eve a4 


the injuries she suffered from the infidels. Golden face, ing af 
a 


ery eee 





then brought before the Duke ‘a live pheasant, win a. collag. of. 
ornamented. with precious stones, when the prince and all the nobles w 
‘were present arose, and swore that they would never repose themselves in 
bed till they fad delivered the church from pagan oppression ; and in the 
moment of enthusiasm the Duke requested, and easily obtained from his 
subjedts, the money to supply the expence of the expedition. Afterward — 
@ pun was introduced, with, the. words divine grace written on. 
ead, anid attended by twelve ladies, who represented as many vir 
On and chivalry,.and had each her name written on_ her sho 
ig the company with a dance, they sat down to table, where, it 
is said, (we apprehend this is a piece of modérn scandal) that Temperance 
ate to excess, Reason got fuddled, and Truth entertained the guests with 
tTomances, ‘ : 










2 Se Suicive. i sa 
Madame Auguié having been personally attached to the late Queen of 
France, expected to suffer under the execrable tyranny of Robespierre. She 
often declared to her sister, Madame Campau, that she never would wait 
the execution of the order of arreft, anid that she was determined to die 
rather than fall into the’ hands of the executioner. Madame Campau en- | 
deavoured, by the principles of morality and philosophy to persuade her 
sister to abandon this desperate resolution; and in her last. visit; as if she 
had foreseen the fate of this unfortunate woman, she added, ‘+ Wait the _ 
future’ with resignation, some fortunate occurrence may turn aside the fate 
ou fear, even at the moment you may, believe the danger to be greatest,” 
afterwards the guards appeared before the house..where Madame 
Auguié resided, to take ier to prison. Firm in her tesolution to avoid the 
ignominy of execution, she ran to the top of the house, threw herself from 
the balcony,.and was taken up dead. As they were catrying her corse to 
the grave, the attendants were obliged to turn aside to let pass—the cart . 
which conveyed Robespierre.to the scaffold ! ! 
se ea Groacel. - ae . tel 
: Of this sovereign the following pleasing trait’ of good-natete 18 ce 
ated ; a ‘ -: . a 
Soon after his accession to the throne, ‘the Duchess of Bucking hamsh 


natural. daughtét of James II.) was refu sage in her carriage throvght 
Ne Pa he in conseq , a sates Wb the’ ing, pbus 1g 


sed 4 p' 

i James's’ Pat's she in ger amas wre Rake ia 

im in the grossest, language, athrming he was a _usurper, tliat she Had 8 

“ss right to go through the park thag he, &c. 6. . Tite king, gah of 
golldeooly hgh PB os ccs ets 

a lao a foe qi’ apa * ae: 
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The poor wot mit Net_her Had bool ¥ 
1d have the liberty of going through t 
fe * "“Kiste ov Pros 


The ecorrenay! ha which the King’ of Prussia 
were about his person’ to speak to him, is well ge Ger 
pecticeaey availed himself of this indulgence, Previous to,, 

we ‘if he lost it he would retire to Venice,.an 

deavour to live by the practice of medicine. ‘“ What!” said the Generel, 
will you always be an assassin ?’’- : oe oe - eg Wis oop purser 

; x ert Aspe’ Mavery. : : Sani! ‘uo! = acy 

An old counsejlor’ wishing to study Justinian’s Institutes, a ; 
the Abbé Matry, then very poor, to teach him. Latin ;. sc 
he met the counsellor at « gentleman’s house— Ah! Abbé,’) said he, 
haughtily, os per ey it ros ie T may ask the sa ques= 
tion,’’ replied the'Abbé. “Oh! no, there ig some difference ;' but you, 
are in better’ circumstances than formerly, I supp Ha rea.sbabeed 
any preferment asia clergyman ?*’—“ am grand vicar to M. de Lombes.’? 
«What! well, that is something. How much is it worth?”—* A 
thousand francs,”—=** That is very little ;’’ and he resumed his heaghty 
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_ tone and contemptuous manner, ‘‘ But I have a peony. ies produce 


4 thousand crowhs.""—** A thousaid’ crowns ! is somethin 
handsome ;"’ (with an air of respect) ‘and I became acquainted ,wit 
the master of this‘ house at the Cardinal de Rohan’s.”’—*< > deuce! do 
you visit the Cardinal de Rotian?’’—*‘ hie aa -;. he has given mean . 
abbey.”*—=* An’ abbey! ah, that is valuable, Monsieur I’ favour 
me with the honoar of your company to dinner to-day.” ok Vaee TG: , 
As the Abbé was one day going.to the National Assembly, of which he © 
was a member, he was spuntel by a gang of paissardes, saying to him, 
“ Mons. l’Abbé, you speak like an » Hotwithfanding which you are 
afool.”” ‘* Ladies,’’ replied the Abbé, smiling, ‘* you well know that is 
a disease of which no one dies.”’ 
In the debate which terminated in a detret aeons the of its 
privileges, the Abbé made every effort to support hisorder. He delivered’ 
an argumentative speech on’the'subject, which was, however, complgtely 
refuted by Thouret.* ‘The Abbé despaired at his overthrow, screamed wi 
anger, “ The gentleman,’ said Thouret, * is like the birds of night, who 
shriek when they ate shown the light.” : ree 
A newsman, witha view to excite ere curiosity, béwled th 
the streets, * The death of the Abbé Maury. The Abbé’ passing at the 
time, went up to the man, and gave him a violent blow, exclaiming, “* ‘Take 
that; if | am.dead, you will in future believe in ghosts” oe 
A Trait of xevotutionary Dirtomacy: te 
Robespierre, whose hawk-eye glanced death upon eres one'that ideurred 
‘the slightest suspicion of being able to thwart his ambitious sthemes, ¢o1 
tented himself with carefully watching Sieyes. The latter, to avpid | 
{ron arm of the tyrant, under which every thing bowed, withdrew himself 
from all concern in .public affairs, and observed a rigorous silence. 
rant made use of all the means in his power to discover traces of what 
ieyes might have written; he had recourse to the opening of | 
that dishonourable practice so commodiously employed uy despotit 
under the pretext of xeasons of state, to ex the secrets. 0 individuals 
an arbitrary measure, in which Robespierre had many predecessors, and finds 
many imiators. All letters addressed to the suspected malcontent were 


' opened by order of the Dictator. Sieyes, in conversation with « German 






friend, had expressed a wish to have some insight into Ka 
of philosophy. ‘This friend had written to his brother, a 
one'of the German’ universities, who, as be could 
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ideas with more facility.in Latin than in French, traced in, the former far’ 
guage a sketch of the principles of Kant’s system, and directed it'in 
letter to Sieyes. “The letter reached Paris, and’ was opened at the bureau 
of the police. ‘ A Latin'letter, consisting of several sheets; to'Sieyes— 
and from an éhemy’s country !—secrets, are concealed in it ;—perhaps eves 
the plan of a'¢ohspiracy.” ¢ yt Tle 

-Thus'thought the penetrating di lomacy, and the important leiter passed 
to the revolutionary committee. ‘This council of high wisdom examined 
it, comprehended nothing, and despised the language of pedants. ‘They 
summoned the most able schoolmasters, who repeatedly read and disputed 
for a long time, on the. contents of this singular epistle. The words they | 
could easily translate, but they. could not comprehend the meaning.’ One 
of the company exclaimed, ‘‘ these characters deceive us; 1-here perceive. 
the cypher of a dangerous secret”. .At last, in the minority of this Areopas 
gus, one'sage was found, who was able.to translate some passages intelli- 
gibly, and the great secret was. discovered. It was proved that: the letter 
contained no counter-revolutionary plan, but that the philosophical lam 
guage was new, the meaning difficult of comprehension, and thé anatter 
very obscure. ; 

Tus Poet RoucwEr.. - ts 

This poet, author of the beautiful work Les Mois, was one of the vic 
tims of Robespierre’s black dictatorship. .Of. the many. prisonérs in St. 
Lagare none excited a higher interest. During his imprisonment he: was 
occupied in the instruction of his son Emilius, and thus he banished the 
worst’ plazue of confinement—its irksomeness. - As soon as he saw’ the-att 
of accusation, he was convinced of the certain fate which awaited bimy 
and sent his son home with a portrait which Suvet had been. taking’ in ‘the 
jail, and’ with these words on a paper addressed to his. wife and family;— 


** Ne vous étonnez pas, objets charmans et doux!. 
** Si quelqu’air de tristesse obscurcit mon visage; ek 
** Lorsqu’un savant crayon dessinait cet ouvrage, ve ae oH 
. > §6On dressait Vechafaid et je pengais a’ vous.” 
«¢ Wonder not, O ye dear and delightful objects: wonder not, if you 
«© observe a tinge of melancholy o’ershadowing my countenance; : while the 
*¢ pencil of art was thus tracing its lineaments, my persecutors ‘were pte~ 
** paring my scaffold, and my thoughts were dwelling upon you.”’ 








‘3 ‘ Analytical Sketches of ree Enghsh Publications. 


‘A Journey from Edinburgh, through Parts of North Britain, containing Remarks 
on Scotish Landscape, and Observations on Rural Eeonomy, Natural History, 
Manufactures, Trade and Commerce, interspersed with Anecdotes, traditional, 

_ Literary and historical; together with Biographical: Sketches, relating chiefly to * 
civil.and ecclesiastical Affairs, from the Twelfth Century down to’ the present 
Time. In.two Volumes, embellished with forty-four Engravings, from Draw 
ings made on the Spot, of the Lake, Ricer, and Mountain Scenery of Scotland; 

., by Alexander Camplell. Ato. 


HE author of this work commences his tour from Edinburgh: quit 
. ting that metropolis at its western extremity, he notices the Lothian 
road, and amuses the reader with an anecdote respecting its expeditious 
construction, the creation of a winter's day. . Aftera sketch of the gene" 


ral features ‘of the country, he remarks the improved state of agriculture! — 


in Exst Lothian, proceeding through the villages of Kirkliston and Wins+ 
birg'to Linlithgow. He presents a concise history of the celebrated cat 
tlesof Linlithgow, the birth place of the unfortunate Mary. of uae 
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3 hia $920 inhabit, 
incipatlyemplo is tease 9 ‘at 8, woo! 
aay re's the ye the and distilleries.” * Leavit re this poleaan bing, & Gro 
the Aven, we enter’ hire, where’ durin é ity, ¢ v 
one of those exieduinters Eplare, ‘which, py do 0 71 
of Seotist® history. *’ we ject of cofitention. rE nothi 
ssion’ of the® roy. - Angus, ithe. owerful, 
oom — seated the agaiddwae ger, atid had been ap 
dian of the “youitig king.’ ee  ebitplatints of the fatter i 
Earl of E “ “to 45 pan Waddele™ ‘at the head of his adherents, : 
kver Kiay fromithe authority of his’ tyrant gitardi The i 
two chieftaifis met? ‘alter great carnage on ‘both sides, Lennox's ar. yw 
routed, tid their leader beirig made’ prisonér, fell by the: inhuman, : of. 
his first’ cousiay ‘the son: of the Kutt of ‘Atran. - xa 
op em payne ‘tine a pitce’of Roman antiquity, we arrive at ia J 
If this town, froaii elegant ‘appearance is gsi vi 
the adjaceiit country, whether ‘considered ‘in: stn yy i 
point Of view, is calcdlated t fryer * fe ers 
The Carron’ iron works, and ich unites 
man ocean, ‘beat withéss to'the carn arieti gre ery sor 
that liad! suéteeded to. the ree ant. 
his patriot band, vaialy oppose coelag ron 
or when led on by: their a trel Ae as fondly 
daring sons “of! the | mouintains ‘Giumnphed fort f moment,, Kes, 
troops of Hanover. © ae ae 
From ‘Falkirk our ‘aaehie Konidhicis us to. Ppt ae a1 
the ‘Torwond, once’ a considerable forest rei 
tige ‘remi@ins:: This‘ gives fim occasion to Hake the, 
in » Scorlaid; ‘and he affirms, “unless some pel 
‘* fallen wpon to lessen the demand iy and proa 
* oaks in this ‘island, the ‘petiod’ ef atrive,’ and | 
“ distance, when; (to: rea unspeakab Nog age 
“moet essential’ articles may no aD lbaght be four 
‘On the’ way to Stitlitig, " Haitctlevis, céleb 
by the Suske Uver Baws IT? furnishes” an 
circumstaticial ‘accotint “ofthe battle, Which i¢ sac 
the leading events Of Scotish ‘Histéry ‘to’ ie dae 
We shall ‘extract the nurrative of thé’ boty 
to shiew the’ atithor’s ideas’ “gt the ites 6 
which histofidhs are’ so mach’ divided 
“86 Affer ain Hbsenee of neat thirteen 
matibhs oF ant sadiatritig’ 
native ‘kivipdottid ““E coe in oe 
full‘uf“inteltigence a: nivecitye the lovely 
the daticdty of Ber nesairra ‘tnd | Pe 
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$32 Journey. through ‘North Britain. 
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if fll luxntiance were within no nog sere 
mountains of Scotland | were before ass sane 
liad ‘left’ behind, and~ she came “Dat 

she cduld unbdvom thds¢ fears, doubts, ple ttck, sue arose ip 
mind, ‘ere she” had ‘well, ie Mays from the fatigues.of .her j 

- «Phe apprehensions were but too 
shie tly a and unexp et Baad bnaigene gf tatty idan. mise We 
wondered at, if in toc teal’ a juncture bal ynaided by, any.on, whose wise 
dom, talerits, ‘integrity, steadiness, courage, or 
stie could ‘rely, we frequently sce her the dupe of her ignorance, and.the 
sport ‘of crafty cabal. Nothing seemed, so much to Sore. Be 


to thi 
miteries Of “her short and unhappy rei as the and ‘splendor which 
Ber Fredch: ttbsidahts eghibived to the gi Oe 


arm formers and. the. 

nobility. ‘Who had joined ‘the congregations . irit: of Stoke Joos 

and évery thing w ich had even the appearance of decoration, either, im; the 
lace of i in the church was marked for destruction, . Those who 

Bid been uted Fi now the persecutors, and knew. no. bounds inj 


ee ey on of their pious measures against Papists, and whores 
Yn short ity ‘saw With concern, that to pasty fanaticism was but 


to add fai at flame already far wide through < 
and to divert the distraction J hs gual ual a eee 
rate pee of restoring . g tanapility | ve rch ~ 

éct 


‘that “demanded” her attention... There 

her Yate’ Mey anes. ‘Many aspired to the. “honour, at be 

her bed ‘and throne; but none seemed. so. for bi i we 

dit captivare her heart as Henry ai Lord 
whose education and me attractions, if histo speak rahe, 
means jute her choice. Sequel of. this i ayaa fe 
well heirs ‘and i cintedpbog the infamous transactions. subsequent 
to this a step, Mary appears to sink beneath the common level of 
paste ser # Nete hackneyed in the ways of intrigue and diegmnnlation: 
sortPlans fi dim ‘a rormanti 


tic spirit of mis; gallant bars ate 
throw thd dude of Queen Mary into new ea ar, os ayed.j iP the 
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perions, oi effects. 
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once aceomplished | “end loveliest Of a 
expiate her indiscretions in all the angui 
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snare so artfully laid for peri iy sRoneatly 


46\Not long after the” affair erin Wouictd,. nich ah feo sorkrgs 
soe Sek, mort eects 
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ean a 
trial at Logi¢rait. "Keap speck’ 5c can my ee ely, to the suggestions 
of Athol, and stipglated, ‘3 ds ‘a'r fata fos i rant. a by bende a on 
considerable: simi, ° a Ath aving agreed di: On 
of B ation ai the reg reas sality psa 9 ikon Keap 
-failed’ not to ee fa 


when t the Sieh ofa er, si nefomile 
tribtinal of the’ Teetble ‘Athol; Sa as. ag oer was. called 


forth to beat witness ‘of: tertain alled 8.5, whem 
“ if: mi tor witli ‘hortor at ‘the afl peti ¢, of pe fc br ae 

» he stattéd ‘back, “arid, ‘att ‘same. ie pull put, of “a 
pocket the bond’ ‘given 'b Atal, threw it from him with di nen 

Although I'be not so'tich as dither, of you, and, have a numerous 

ill provide for, yet'l will not nl for m my, eternal, deronationay 
wilfully’ perjuring ‘m f—There, take 
be suey.” The Bei sat these’ ‘words, rose up in, Fagen 
hitiself, covered with eonfusi ‘retired in haste, ee 
From that instaitt beckime fecoticiled, ‘embraced riends,. cout 
tinaéd''so duting’ their’ lives, and ‘their erat yg yn S-: 
linkedin the étry E bots of amity.” 

After visiting Bla Athol; ‘and Dunkeld dp ne history 
and’ present state-of tHe | ter ville gts a the, ee 
proceeds to’ Perth.” ‘He ihe it es ae ae 
city: » at gne time the capital” of NS 
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most elegant. stru¢ture.of the kind that; presents,,iteelfito ‘the: view of \thy 
Tgclice, betom nthe metropolis of the: island and: this town. With:the 
description of Ruthven Castle, now called Hunsing Lower, theiresidence 
of the unfortunate family of Gowrie, is conne&ed the; followi —- 
dition : oe 64 ytoteid ody diow asgasqiaion omgloy mae 
“Ruthven House consistsof. two, square towers, inow joined: byless 
elevated buildings, The. interval, between Sen ocaereteented anecihenaee 
Leap, from, as it i9.gaid, 9 daughter of the:first Bart of Gowrie having) ia 
the fear of discovery, leaped fromthe top of the. onetower'to the'top of the 
other, a space of. more than three yards, over.a:chasm. sixty feet:in 4 
This young lady, according. to, report, ‘was. tenderly beloved by a:yoathy, 
her inferior in rank and fortune, yet love, that-knows:no distin@ion bee 


_ the charms it pants after, and.is,covetous of nothing saveithe designed:ob+ 


je@, induced her to contrive, meaps. for entertaining; her lover in the full 
njoyment of mntual affegtion. It a bg Fr err our lovers 


‘were suspected and eventually, betrayed. Little dreading: the: embartasss 


ment of an unpropitious discovery, one night;. as they Jay secure, ‘as'th 
thought, in x other’s arms, ‘a blushing ‘maid, deattog her mother’s 
footsteps as she ascended. the staits,.. with. a. presenoe of mind and resolution 
scarcely credible, sprang from her lover's arms, flew with the'swiftaess of 
a dove across the leads of the tower, darted from the battlements of: the one 
tower to those of the other, and stole softly and. uo tived into her own 
apartment. . The. surprise, shame, and -agseeable disappointment» of ‘the 
mothér, when she perceived the error iato whieh she had been led, «can be 
easier conceived ka described,;, Hastening>toher oe andy chamber} 
she found her, to appearance, locked fast in the:arms'of: 1. Asbexpes 
timent of the. kind. just,related.was not. to -be. repeated ‘by the emamoared 
fait one, nor could the Jovers liye separate. They eloped and were’ mars 
ied; and next night. passed, free from: apprehension, in the fall:consum- 
mation of their mutual desires.’” 7 8} Laer ae 
The manufaétures, re able literary establishments, population, “and 
constitution of Perth are then treated of, and the author continues his route 
through the fertile-plains of Gowrie, the granary of the North, to*Dandee? 
After describing that place, he proceeds to St, Andrews, in former agesithe 
00 emporium of the east coast of Scotland, celebrated ‘as the’ seat Of 
eatning and of. ecclesiastical dignity.. He presents:a slight sketch: of the 

ecclesiastical history of the archiepiscopal see of St.-Andrews, and ‘biog 
phical notices of the most distinguished dignitaries:belonging to this ancient 
metropolitan city, which conclude the first. volume:: giant! 
ur readers ‘will pardon .us.for deferring our:account of the ‘second 
volume till next month, as we could not introdueeit in this place, without 
encroaching uponsthe space assigned to other subjects. Hee OE pe 


Secret Memoirs of the Court of Petersburgh, particularly towards the Close of 
the Reign of Catharine IT. and the Commencement of, that. of Paul I. cons 
taining a Number of Anecdotes and historical Facts respecting the. Persian 
War, the March of the Russian Armies against France, the Disgrace and, 
Death of Sucarrof, the financial Operations of Paul I. his, domestic, Life and 
his tragical End; followed by justificative State Papers, among. which 48 .the 
epee the Imperial Family. Translated from the French. _V ol, III. 

0. ; 2 * este 4 
THIS is the concluding volume of a work which ‘has’ obtained’a ténsi- 
detable degree of notoriety, both on the continent and’ in: this ‘country! 

Many of ‘its ‘innaccuracies .must,:no :doubt,.be charged’ to’ thie me Ned 

théoriginal, but.we are.sorry to observe that.almost every page’ attests the 

ftanslator’s ignorance of the. in which he -writes#. Jndeed were’ it 
yof for the frequent recurrence of errors, of which a foreigner is = 
guutys 


ak ji 
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anative of Bsitain. It cannot-but- excite indignation to see the langu 
ew-country undermined and vitiated by intiovations in performances 
this,nature, and they-call for the most: poi ee Bien cher 
This volume commences with the history of the Persian war, begun by 
Cathasine-and terminated by Pay! on'his-accession: “Amongst the events 
antecedent to it is: recorded one from which ‘the ‘mind recoils’ with Horror, 
and. which: must inspire a ve perp as A pea of Rassian re 
ment, had. not ‘the congress of furnished a catastrophe equally in 
homan and. atrocious,..amongst the most civilized’ nations’ of Europe. 
Mehemet Khan, descerided from the former Sofis ‘of Persia, had, with the 
aid; of his: brothers, ‘made’ himself master? of that extensive empire; no 
needing their assistance, he required of them an acknowledgment of 
his: sovereignty, ‘but being: unwilling’ to’ surrender the provinces they had 
occupied, Mehemet asserted his claims by arms. Having defeated his 
brothers-in several-battlés, and put to death two of them whom he had made 
igoners, the other two, despairing of success, and dreading a similar 
te, resolved to.seek an asylum in Russia. t ; ne ea 
*¢ General Paul Potemkin,’’ continues the anihor, ‘a relation of Prince 
Potemkin, then commanded at Caucasts and at Kislar. © aa that one 







gailty, we should have suspetted: that this translation was not the Work : 


ms 
oe 
i 





of the Persian: princes:was coming thither in quest of an asylani, he pre. 
tended, not to beable to:receive him, alledging that Russia being at peace 
with Persia, he didnot wish to expose her to a -war by pare ern 
his protection... Notwithstanding this refusal, the fugitives, pursued by 
theships of Mechemet; and confiding in the sacred rights of hospitality and 
misfortune, so respected inthe East, presented themselves in the road-stead 
“of Kislar.. The Russian commandant, informed that their ship was fille 
with riches, as well! in gold as in valuable jewels and stuffs, immediately 
dispatched:some: asmed boats, which went'to meet them: The Persians. 
received the Russians on board, with great demonstrations of joy, as their 
delaverers:;, Here the:pen is ready to from: my hand!—But, no! let 
it still. inform indignant’ Europe of a crime- which the coart of Russia knew 
of immediately, and which she even appeared to sanétion by the impu- 
nity of the delinquents.~-W hat do | say ‘by the distin@tions and favors 
with which #:continued to load them. j 
** The Russian soldiers were scarcely reveived on board’ the ship, before 
they. fell on all the Persians that they found there, and butchered them in 
cold. blood at the-very moment when ‘those: unfortunate ' le were em 
bracing them as deliverers. Neither man, woman, of child was spared; | 
those who escaped: the murderous sword were thrown headlong into the 
sea, The unhappy prince was of this number. Attempting to save him- 
self by swimming, with one hand he: caught hold of the Russian’ boat, 
where a stroke of a sabre separated that hand from his arm... He sunk 
¥e-appeared—and, with the hand which he bad remaining, he again seized 
hold of the boat. Another stroke of a sabre cut off that likewise ; ,the 
quivering hand remained in the boat. The prince, having sunk again, 
crimsoned the sea with his blood, and a last thrust with the pike di 
him to the bottom. ‘ : 
“This horrible massacre happened in the summer of 1.786, . The. ship 
was‘carried in triumph into the harbour, and her treasures became the party 
of Potemkin, of the commandant, and his accomplices.’’ oat 
_ The vast projects of Russia respecting the trade of ‘India, which she ex. 
pected to acaomplish. by this expedition to Persiq, are developed, and the 
extraordinary issue of it is related in the:first chapter, tee, 
The second. is devoted tothe finances, and contains ‘a teview of the’ Te- - 
venues and imposts:under Catharine; the causes of the increase and 
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dif of paper money ; sottie-atcount of ‘the Pafudble ‘mites of Kotivadly‘aiit" 

instances of the prodigality of the' sovereigns’ of Russia. 4 te Maree 
Iv the nex¢ chaptér the author gives some details: concéming ame 


- their dncieht’ constitutio# and: present state, thantier of fightitig, ‘pitti ere” 
’ ‘ 1 ‘ i . Pas 8 n*> 


9 &c. 4 é ad 3 f - 
"bie fourth and fifth ate o¢eupied'with the history of the expetitidis’ 
against the French in Italy and Switzerland. © Phe- circumstén bet 
disetace of the ‘celebrated’ Suvartof for neglecting to inttoduce Paul's ia 
military regulations into the artny which he’ conimanded,' antl” hi#! sabde 
quent appointment to be géneralissimo of the troops sent against the Fretictt, , 
are related in the following riannner : oe cae ee 

“s° When old Suvarrof received the order to resign’ his eommiind, he ‘howe - 
tocommunicate it himself to his'army, which he’ up in‘ order‘of Bartle. 
In front o€ the line rose a pyramid of drums and cymbals’) “drésted asa” 
simple grenadier, But decdrated! with all his orders, withthe portrait oF” 
the Empress’ arid that of Joseph TT. Suvarrof harangued fis‘ companitns | 
atms, and bade them! a very, pathetic farewell. He then ‘strig iitis 
of his helmet, his coat, His sash; ‘his musket, and all the marke of effeCfive 
sevice, which he deposited on the pyramid’ in the form’ of & tréphy | 
‘ Comrades,” says he, * theré will come a reek ert when Suvatyof ® 
will re-appeat anongst you; ‘he will then resume these’sp ales 4 he* 
leaves to you, and whith he always wore in‘ his victories.” °"F iers 
were moved With indignation and’ grief; they miuthidred add faniéneeds 







: >, 

Suvarrof quittéd thero-in this manner, leaving the’ corfitiand to “hi# Tigutes” 
natit-general.’ Sage a) en Sone hae 

‘He ‘retired ‘to ‘a small house which he hdd at Moséo'; but’’a thafi’se * 
famous and 86‘ popular, whose distHission, after such’ sigiial services,’ 
agenerdl sensation in the etipire, gave ambrage to Pacl, ‘in’ ein 
where he ‘was going to be crowned, and he issued ai ‘ofdér fot Het to” 
be sent away fromi Moscd. A tridjor of police entered one’ pe He the’ré= 
treat of the old warrior, and presented to him this order, which’ i 
him to én obscure village, With an air sotiewhat indifferent, ‘Sun 
asked how ainclt tine was gitared him for settling His’ affairs ;° * Fotay * 
howts,"’ replied the officer.’ “*.O, this is being” over kind,” 't: tthe: 
General, ‘an Rout is sufffdlent for Syvarrof? tenes Ves 
gold and his jewels into a casket * and went out. A travelling couch’ Was, 
waiting for ‘hin ‘at the door. |* Suvatrof going into'exile,’ sad fié, “has” 
no need“6f a coach ;' He Can repair thither in the same equipaye thut‘he wide 
use! of to" repair to thé court of Catharitte, ‘or dt the’ heal of the’ atnfi¢s P* 
bring mie’a cave.” His will mist be’ obeyed, ‘and! phe’ officer Was fdreedt to" 
pert, with thé old‘ field-matshal, 2 route of soo versts-in'a Aivitka F ini” 
suttiiner this ‘tarridge is the most inconvétient that'can be imagined; "But 
Sivarrof was ‘acdustotiitd to it, travelling Only in’ this imidnnet, ois, 

«¢ # Notwithstanding the ‘soft’ of ecntempt which Suvawof affeded for espres 
extfemely -curious in trinkets andi jewels; aud Catharind; dn every victory; | 
same valuable present: at one, time: it, was,a branch of laurel ia brilliants; an epaulettey,.a 
Pager pporuet, a star of au order, ar some other. rich finket After ReNlig dic 
Praga, ‘She’ stint him a ‘naretal 3 staff enriched with precious stones. He neter 
of his strong’ box any’ of these’ gifts of Hits sovereign without crowing’ himself and’ Being” 
itséspeotfullys- ’ Offen at tables or off a pharely, Ae Would suddenly ask his didesqte-eanltp 
Where are my jewels ?-=Have you s¢en them ?+«How much are they worth? — 
ous mayne give. them.to me? 1%. was necessary to make t6 all these questions, 

precise answet, without Beige reat him whom he. rrogated as a fool 
westio \mantfeaed sift more’ his fitsof » midds 'titelewelte heetwon 


ingenious questions je ive ‘Iitele 
the conversation of his staff, than his folly: but any’ ‘that bad ayigwered | ars 
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mattrass, and wrapped up in his cloak. Having arrived at the village ape, 
pointed, he took up his quarters in a wooden hut, under the superintens 
dance of the major and some subaltern officers of the police. No one durst 
s¢e him or. write to him; and the veteran, habituated to the tumult of. 
camps, and‘to a life the most active and bustling, saw himself, all at once, 
cpnanietel insulated.. enaling, and. the refleftions whieh he had time 
to make during this disgrace, had no small influence on the remainder of. 
his life... At last, his daughter, married to a brother of the favorite Zubof, 
‘was permitted to pay him a visit, which was short, but at which Count. 
Suvarrof seemed affected. The emperor, on his, return to the residence, 
appeared also to relent by degrees, and wrote to him. .A courier arrived, . 
and delivered his dispatch: on the cover, was, im large tetters, * To Field. 
Marshal Suvarrof.’—* This. letter is not for me,’ said the old warrior. 


coolly, on. reading the direction: *if Suvarrof were field-marshal, he . 


would not be banished and guarded in a village, he would be seen at the 
head_of the armies.’ The courier, stapified, in vain said. and ed, 
that he had orders to deliver this letter to his excellency. However, he was. 
forced to carry it back sealed to the emperor. Oneceiving it, Paul mani-, 
fested no yvexation; but Suvarrof, from that time, was guarded more 
strictly. Thus. it is that a celebrated man, confident in: his fame and. the 
public opinion, can somefimes brave a despot. Ra ae 

*€ Paul,, who intended to make a journey to Kazan, and oss the pro-. 
vince inhabited. by Suvarrof, was still afraid to leave him there during his. 


excursion, and enjoined, him to repair to Petersburgh. He obeyed this : 


second order, and then it was that the'solicitations of Austria and and , 
at length determined the emperor to restore him to his rank, in order to 
send him to head the Russian army. Suyarrof, who had so Jong solicited ; 
the honor of fighting the French, saw himself at the summit of his wishes, 
and appeared to grow young again. The sort of prophecy which. he had. 
made.on quitting his soldiers. was accomplished, and he.set out loaded with: 
honours,and great expectations, : 4, kaatet 
-* He shewed himself on the road of Vienna what he had always been. 
It, was 4 series of empty boasting, genuflexions, signs of the cross, moune , 
tebank tricks, and disgusting superstitions. _ He loaded himself with scapue 
laries.and selics in‘all-the convents, drenched himself with holy water, and 
regaled himself with consecrated wafers in all the churches, seeing no cruci-. 
fix, no image, without stopping to recite his orisons. If he met witha. 
priest or a. monk, he kissed his hand in a burlesque manner, and asked him, 
for his benediGtion, as he was going, he.said, to chastise the rebels and re-. 
gicides, the ‘enemies of God and religion. The court of. Vienna even knew 
not whether it ought to be offended or edified at the devout and tine: 


pimeces of this grotesque warrior. And it is by such @ general that the. 
‘rench have deserved to be driven from Italy! It is under his auspices that, 
the Austrians were, in six weeks, to recover what the republican armies 


had.employed a year in conquering under the command of u Bonaparte!” 


Whien:it is considered that the author is a Frenchman, ‘a violent repub-* 
lican, and professed admirer of Bonaparte, the ‘reader will perceive’ the” 


necessity of making a due allowance for thost circumstances, and Of te , 


ceiving with caution many of the statements, contained in this work. 





A st. the enormities committed by the. Russians on) their, march: 
through Germany to Italy is:the following :: ** Some Russian officers, cross! 
ing the Austrian territories, in order to join their army, ‘exaspetated at the’ 
tardiness with which they were driven, beat'a post-master and killed s- 

y 4 


postiilion. On being arrested for this murder, they asked How, much 4. 


postilijon cost! in Germany 3 that-they would pay for him, in, order that, nothing: 
more might be raid of the matter.”? ss 210 ai 
“We pass over the details of the military ‘operations in Italy. sah ets 
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land, into which, however, the author has thrown considerable interest an 
sdvelty of incident; and his facts are supported, in many instances, by the. 
authority of eye-witnesses. Of the unjust and violent condué& of. Pau 
indignant at the disastrous issue of that campaign, many examples afe pro- 
duced. He was particularly exasperated against his officers and the army 
in general, and omitted no opportunity of venting his passion in a manner 
the most offensive and humiliating. ak iene 

“Paul I.” says our author, “frequently ordered the long roll to be 
beaten two or three times a day, in order to ascertain the promptitude and 
vigilance of his troops. One day that he had been extremely dissatisfied 
with them at exercise, he sat down to supper in very ill humour; and call-. 
ing to mind the reverses that they had just experienced in Switzerland an 
Holland, he broke out into a passion against the Russians in general, ace 
cused them of be, Sanaa in vigilance and aétivity, saying, that they 
could at most, ty dint of care and trouble, be moved’ like machines, but 
that it was impossible to give them energy. The Grand-Duke Alexander 
being present, undertook to defend the troops, and answered, above all, 
for the promptitude and good will of the garrison, who might, at eve 
moment, be put to the test by raising a false alarm. Paul took his son at 
his word, and ordered him to cause the alarm to be beaten that very night 
on the clock sifiking one. As the emperor, during this animated .conyersa= 
tion, drank more than common, Alexander asked him for the order in 
writing, and put it in-his pocket before he went away. tis 

“ Paul was plunged into his first sleep, when, all at once, on the hour 
striking, the alarm was beaten in all quarters, and repeated by all the bells. 
No one having been apprized, ‘the inhabitants rose, frightened, and the 
troops ran out, in a crowd, from their barracks, in order to repair to the 
place appointed. Every one asked what had just happened, and none 
could answer. The noise and consternation soon spread to the palace of 
the emperor; his valets de chambre rushed into his apartment and awoke 
him suddenly, informing him that the streets were filling with a crowd © 
ot and soldiers, and that all the town was in alarm. Paul/had slept 

imself' sober ; but his memory neither reminding him of the scene, nor of 
the orders of the preceding evening, he rose extremely agitated, aud of- 
dered his horse to be saddied. The fears and suspicions that continual 
tormented him, made him lose his judgment : he thought that the hour of 
sevolt and revolution had struck, and -had no sooner put on his clothes, | 
than he went ‘down stairs, mounted his horse, and set off, full gallop, 
taking the read of Gatschina, followed by two men only. 

* An instant after-arrived the Grand-Duke Alexander, to ask his father 
if he was satistied, and to inform him that the troops, already assembled, 
were waiting for the orders of his majesty. What was the surprise of the 
young prince, on learning the terror and fright of the emperor !—He. 
flew after him with his suite, and presently approached him sufficientl 
for his-father to be able to hear the noise of the horses. Paul thought that 
he was pursued, and redoubled his speed. He would not stop at last, till 
the grand-duke, having left his suite behind, advanced alone, and overtook 
him. ‘This brought on an explanation between the father and son, and 
“e returned quietly together to the palace.’’ 

uvarrof’s disgrace and death are briefly noticed, and the biewa cone 
cludes with the embargo laid by Paul on the British shipping in:the Ports of 
ussia. : ; 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with Historical Anecdotes, and 
&y afipendix, composed of thirteen State Papers. The former contain tcaits 

teristic of the state of manners and society in Russia, from which we 
telect the following extracts: ae 

“© The ladies of Russia,’ on a visit, at theif entrance, deliver their beau- 
bik xX xa tifol — 
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bia pelisses of blue or black fox-skin, ermine, sable, or marten; 4o 
Servants, who lie down on them while waiting for their mistresses in th 

gnti-chamber. They ‘hand to them, in coming out, this valuable far, 

peopled, and swarming /with vermin) : accordingly one sometimes ees .a 


pretty woman, during a game at whist, pull out a rich gold, snaff-box, in 


order to take a pinch, then scratch her temples elegantly, ‘preas sli the 
little insect between her fingers, place it on the enamelled lid, and crack it 
under her nail; it is-most common also to see officers and other persons 
cemeeely dressed, ridding themselves of these their retinue, and throwing 
em on the floor, while en ged in conversation.’’ ier 
‘Whilst the wrongs of Aftic s sable sons animate the indignant eloquence 
of British statesmen, who will stand forth in vindication of injured hama- 
nity, degraded by a traffic in christian blood, not less nefarious, not less ab- 
horrent, and that too in a country of enlightened Enrope? Can the réader, 
‘when perusing a recital of facts like the following (of which the author de- 
clares himself to have been an eye-witness) retrain from execrating the 
system under which such atrocities are tolerated ? : 
‘_ §© Madame de Posnikof was a widow of Petersburg, who had, at some 
distance from that capital, an estate tolerably peopled. . This lady took 
from it every year the young girls that were the best made, and the best or- 
Eenized, as soon as they attained the age of ten or twelve years. She then 
, had them brought up in her own house, under the inspection of a sort of 
hhouse-keeper, and caused them to be instructed in the useful and agreeable 
arts. They were at the same time taught dancing, music, sewing, em- 
broidery, hair dressing, &c. so that this house, where there were always a 
dozen young girls thus brought up, appeared like a well conducted board- 
‘ing school. At fifteen these young misses were sold; the most,clever to, 
ladies, in order to make them their femmes de chambre, and the prettiest.to li- 
Abertines for their mistresses. As the proprietor sold them as high a8 five 
hundred rubles a piece, this made aconstant produce, half of which was 
Clear profit.” 
The immediate cause of the death of General Melissino, who was master 
eral of the ordnance, and held several other distinguished posts under 
Satharine and Paul I. is thus related : io. 
_ “© Paul, walking in the-city, perceived an officer who, instead of waiting 
for him at the corner of the street, to prostrate himself before his majesty, 
according to the etiquette then in force, struck into a narrow street and 
stole away, in order to save himself this feudal homage. The emperorhad 


him pursued to no purpose; it was impossible to overtake him; all that - 


‘was reported to him proved only that he was an officer of artillery. Paul, 
irritated, sent instantly for Melissino. He wasill in bed ; the weather was 
extremely cold, but the old man, accustomed to obey and te command, 
rose and repaired to his master, ignorant of what important order he was 
going to receive. Paul, after having made him some sharp reproaches on 

¢ insolence and want of discipline of an artillery officer that had failed.in 
his duty towards him, enjoined him to discover who it was, and to make 
an example of him on the spot. Melissino, confounded, could scarcely 


get into his carriage again to return home, where he replaced himself in - 
a 


» and expired two days after.” 


Fhe History of Tlium or Troy, including the adjacent Country and the opposite Coast 
of the Chersonesue of Thrace. By the Author of Travels in Asia Minor : nd 
Greece, 4to. 167 pp. biked we t: 7 

_ ‘THE author, in.an advertisement prefixed to this. volume, informs 

Teaders, that it is only @ detached portion of a.more extensive work o9 #h¢ 
subject of Troy, which he purposes to lay before, the public if the ip 

history meets with a.favorable secéption. It contains @ rapid sketch ic ~ i? 


principal 
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principal events connected with Trojan history, as related by the father «¢ 
Grecian song, and various other writers of antiquity. The-segnty mat 
far sucha work. precludes the possibility of uninterrupted narrative, ane 
cumstantiai detail. In the sixth chapter the author attempts to establish’ 
hypothesis, tending directly to overturn apd confute that on which the 
ntuan bard has grounded his exquisitely beautiful, sublime, ‘Servi 
‘poem. He asserts that A’neas newer quitted Asia, but that upon the ex- 
tinction of Priam’s race, and the departure of the Greeks, he ascended the 
throne of Troy, and transmitted the regal dignity to his posterity. ’ 
_ We.smust confess, that to us his arguments in support of this opinjon ap- 
pear not altogether satisfactory. Paced SRE ee: 
. Troy continued to be more celebrated for the events of antiquity than for 
its subsequent consequence, opulence, or splendor, till, with the rest of 
Asia Minor, it fell into the hands of the Romans. From them,.on account 
of their supposed degcent from,the ancient Trojans, theinhabitants of Hium 
seceived various pfivileges and immunities, aod were treated with particue 
lar distinction by the early Roman emperors. Juliys Cesar, who affected 
to.descend from Julus, the son of Aineas, is even said to have entertained an 
jdea of removing the seat of empire to the native soil,of his reputed proger 
nitor; and the same intention is ascribed to Constantinethe Great. © 

The statef insignificance into which this once famous _ region of Asia 
has for many ages remained, is thus briefly accounted for by our author. in 
hiscanelusion. ‘* Many of the ancient names of the places ‘had fallen into 
disuse or Qbliyion, were changed through superstition, or disguised bya 
corrupt pronunciation, long before the arrival of the Turks, who have not 
contributed to their restoration. : 

“* If we reflect on. the ravages formerly committed op the borders of the 
Hellespont, and on the destruction of the cities there, we shall not be.sur. 
prized that the goasts are desolate, and that the interior eountry of the Troag, 
returned nearly to its more ancient state, is occupied almost entirély by vil- 
lagers, herdsmen, and shepherds; who are.no longer distinguished by the 
appellation ef Hians, Dardanians, Scepsians, Cebrenians, tc. but as. 
and Turks, or Turkomans, slaves, the masters, and their dependents, 

** The ancient places, of which few remain or have (eee any, conse- 
quence-under the ‘T'urks, have all of them, especially ose by the sea side, 
Been ransacked and plundered of their materials for.a long series of years. 
Constantinople has been adorned or enlarged from their stores, as wel] 
under the Koman and the Greek as the Mahometan’Emperors.. Towns ~ 
and villages, which have-risen in their vicinity, public baths, mosques, 
tastles, and other edifices, have been constructed from their reliques; and 
the l'urkish burying-grounds, which are often very extensive, are -ommonly 
rich in broken pillars and marble fragments, once belonging to them. — * 

‘© The Troia had been left in ruins, and was a desert in the time of Strabo. 
Since, in many instances, the very ruins have perished; bot the desert ‘re- 
mains, and, as then, still affords much, and that no vulgar matter. for a 
writer.’  . . . a 


We shall conclude this article with an extract illustrative of the ideas 
of the ancients respecting the appearance and power of spirits. ‘The heroes 
who fell on either side at the siege of Troy, and to whom témples were 
erected near the spot of their sepulture, furnished subjects a imirably 
adapted to exercise inventive genius and extravagant credulity. © is 
stories of these illustrious-dead revisiting the'scenes of their ‘former gi ‘lous 


expcits were transmitted from age to age, and rival in absurdity the fanci- 

ful creations of modern superstition. ees edge i oeae 
* The following,’’ says our author, ‘ are amongst those recorded, by 
Philostratus:. a young Assyrian, who.came to Ilium, upbraided Hector 
with the chariot of Achilles, whith had dragged him by the. litels ; with 
¢ 
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the stone cast by Ajax, which had occasioued his fainting; and with his 
flying before Patroclus; asserting, moreover, that it was not he who had 
killed this hero; and that the image called his, at Ilium, having the head 
bare, was not his, but one of Achilles, who made an offéring of his hair at 
the funeral pile of Patroclus. On his leaving Ilium, before he had got ten 
stadia, a brook, so, inconsiderable as to be without a name, swelled on a 
sudden, and his attendants, who escaped, affirmed, a huge man in armotr’ 
was seen proceeding, and calling loudly on thé torrent to turn into the road, 
where the blasphemer was driving four, not tall horses, which, with his 
chariot, were carried van by its violence; and he perished, calling out 
and promising never to offend Hector again; nor could his body afterwards 
be found. ' ’ 

‘¢ Two strangers belonging to a vessel which had touched at Hanteum 
were amusing themselves af peblles, by the barrow of Ajax, when the hero 
appeared, and standing near, desired them to leave off; for they put him 
in mind of Palamedes, who fell as he had done, by the machinations of 
their common enemy Ulysses. 

«« Some Trojan shepherds abused the same hero, standing round his 
barrow, and cling him their enemy, and the foe of Hector and of Troy ; 
telling him that he had been, and that he continued out of his senses, and 
that he was a coward; one of them citing an hemistich of Homer, signiy 


fying—Ajax no longer staid—but not suffering them to proceéd, he, cried in 


a loud and terrible voice from beneath the barrow: Adda suipsor—But I did 


stay—and it was said, rattled his spear on his shield, so that they were dis- | 


mayed and fell’ to the ground, stood shivering with apprehension, or ran 
away ; when he spared their lives, as best suited with his magnanimity, 
and was content with letting them know that heheard them.’* 
We have still to remark, that to this volume is prefixed a small map of 
the Troad and the adjacent country, from the authority of D’Anville, 


The Journal of Frederick Hornemann’s Travels from Cairo to Meurzouk, the Cas 
pital of the Kingdom of Fezzan, in Africa, in the Years 1797-8. 4to. 195 pps 


FOR this volume we are indebted to the laudable exertions of the African 
Association, established with a view to procure authentic information te- 
lative to the many, hitherto unknown nations and countries, in the interior 
of the African Continent., The dangers and difficulties encountered by 
former travellers have not been sufficient to deter others from embarking in 
~ this perilous service. Physical and geographical science have received con- 
siderable acquisitions from their labours and observations; and subjects, 
which have occu pied the pens of the learned in various ages, have been ex- 
plored and ascertained. "The travels, of which this Pang: composes & 
part, promise equal interest with those that have prece 
gent adventurer, shoul | no untoward circumstance prevent the completion 
of his plan, will, no doubt, ‘be able to supply much useful information that . 
tsstill wanting.” 
... With respect to the phraseology of the narrative, which is in many in- 
stances harsh, imperfect, and inelegant, we would, in justice to the author, 
observe, that the originalwas written in the German language (Mr. Horne- 
man. og native,of Germany). ‘The defects we have noticed in the 
translation, must have escaped the Editor, Sir W. Young, whose elegant 


and_ classical observations on the author's description of the temple of 
Ammon, and country of Siwah, will be perused with pleasure by ever 


person of taste and science. We shall now proceed to lay before our - 


readers some account of this interesting work. fe 
In the introduction, Sir W. Young gives a concise’ sketch of the di 
coveries lately made in Africa, and the proceedings of the African Societys 
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‘The preface, contains some account of Mr. Hornemann, of the preparations, 
fot his voyage, and of events previous to his leaving Cairo. . i tha 
‘The author's natrative then commences with his departure from Cairo, 
He left that city in the character of a Mahometan merchant, with -@, 
ciravan which returns annually from ‘Mecca, through Cairo and Fegzan,, 
to the western parts of Africa. Tlie fatigue of travelling over the desert 
regions westward of Egypt, and of the provisions of the Arabé, are. des 
scribed in the first chapter. The second is occupied with observations on. 
the desert, from the valley of Natron. to the mountains of Ummesogier, 
From thence he prosecutes his journey to Siwah, presents some particulars 
respecting the extent, government, and Cultivation of its territory, and the. 
dress and ‘manners of its inhabitants: He next describes somie remarkable, 
ruins situated near it. Of these ruins, which Sir W. Young, in his Obsex 
vations, proves in a satisfactory manner to be what the author . suspectes 
the remains of the once celebrated temple of Jupiter Ammon, M. 

mann gives the following account: | 2 xs 

“ [ first visited the ruins of the extensive edifice before observed (om ape 
proaching Siwah.) I accosted some men. working in the gardens. near, 
and questioning them as to what they knew of this building, they answ 
‘that, in former times, Siwah was inhabited by Infidels, most of whom: 
lived in caves, but some inhabited these buildings.” Qne spokesman, 
pointing to a building in the, centre, said, ‘ tradition tell us, shat edifice. 
was the hall in which the Divan used to assemble; at the time of its cone. 
struction men were stronger than I am ; for those huge stones, serving.as a. 
roof to the fabric, were lifted up and placed there by two men only :. there , 
is much gold buried under the,walls.”. When I then entered into'the ruins, . 
I was followed by all the people near, and thus prevented examining the 
place with any accuracy. On a-second visit, 1 was not more successful ; 
and when, after a few days, I returned thither again, some Siwahans di-, 
tettly said to me, ‘ thou undoubtedly art yet a Christian in thy heart, else 
why come so often to visit these works of Infidels.’ In order to maintain 
the character I had assumed, I was thus necessitated to abandon any further 
project of nice examination or admeasurement, and restri myself to gene- 
ral observations, such as I now submit in detail.as they occurred. 

a Ummebeda, (the name given to those rutns by the natives,) lies near a 
village called Scharkie, or Ogrnice, between that place and an isolated . 
mountain, on which a copious spring is said to rise, The buildings are in - 
such a state of dilapidation, that a plain observer, who forms an opinion 
only trom what he sees, and does not accommodate the objeé in applica- 
tion and conjecture to pre-conceived notions of a particular structure, which . 
he is to look for and trace out, could scarcely, (I think) from these rude 
heaps and mouldered and disjointed walls, suggest the precise form or ori- 
ginal purpose of the building when first raised. Its materials might suggest. 
that it was built in the rudest ages, and when the Troglodyte of these 
first left ‘their caves, and in their first attempt of building, took their scheme , 
and plan of architeture from their old mansions, heaping rock on rock, 
ia Imitation of the dwelling places which.nature had before furnished. - . 

“ l ascertained the general bearings. of the building by my compass, and 
found the outward walls constructed with aspedts facing the four cardinal 
points, the aberration being only of twelve degrees, and which might have. , 
occurred from variation of the needle. The total circumference may be 
several hundred yards, and is to be traced out and followed by the founda, , 
tions of a wall in most parts visible, and which, from the, masses remains. 
ing, appears to have been very strong. The outward wall, in most places,. ; 
has been thrown down, the materials carried away,, dnd. the interior — 
ground has been everywhere turned up and dug: in search of treasure, 

“In the centre of this extensive areca are seen the remains-of an edifice, 


which, 
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Wilfcth, perfiapy, may Bereghraed’ ae Me pris at filing, isd to wid 
all seek ny ma have 6 besa ae pater th Ppiratiat a has, ws) 
@"Phé northern part of this building stands on a putive paca te ocle, 
rising above the level of the géneral area, within the Outer’ walls, Rte 
eight feet. The height of the edifice cera to be’ About twenty-seven. 
t, its width twenty-four, arid its length sen of twelve paces. ‘The walls. 
af’ six'feet in thickness, the exterior of which, within and without, is con. 
stracted of large frée stoned, filled up in the isterstice with stiiall stoney and, 
line: "Phe ceiling is formed by vast Blocks of stone, wrought and fitted to 
stretcli over and cover the entire building. ‘Fhe breadth ofeach such missy 
of stori¢ is about four feet, and the deptli of thickness three feet One‘o 
tliese stones of the roof has fallen’'in, and is broken; the entire southern 
wall of the building hath likewise tumbled, and the materials have mostl 
been carried tite 6 But the people havé riot beén able to remove the large. 
fragments fallen front the roof, which their ancestors were enabled to brin 
from the quarry and to raise entire to the summit of the edifice. Such are 
the’ vicissitudes of art, of knowledge, and of human powers and means, as 
well as of hunrat Kappiriess and fortanes 2 
The stories that have fallen lic sunk, with their surface lower than the. 
base-of the’ yer standing part of the building, and’ their bottom almost on a. 
level’ with the-area of the gteat inclosure. ‘The appearance of these fallen 
stories of the'sdutlieri wall leads to a conjecture that ea can the 
ene 


































































































otiginat edifice had its floor or base lower than the northern part. < 
trarices to this‘ building are three, the principal one fo the north, and the 
otiiers to the cast and west. The inside wills ( beginning’ at half their height 
from thé ground) aré decorated with hiero¢lyphics sculptured in relief, bu 
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figtures'séem not to have beén sufficiently etgraved in alt or salient to, 
resist’ the ravages of fime and weather’; and, in some places, they are weal : 
mioulderéd and defaced, and especially‘on the ceiling. : fe 
“Oh different parts of the wall appear marks ef paint; and the colour 
seems to’ have been green. I could towhieré discover traces of the edifice 
having in any’ part been lined or inlaid with d finer stone or material. A 
few paces from the chief entrance, I observed two round stones, of about 
three feet diameter, each indented, as if t6 receive the base of some statue, 
or other ornament. ‘The geweral material of which the building is com 
structed, is a lime-stone, containing petrifactions of shells and small ma-. 
rire avimals ; and such stone is to be found:and dug up in the vicinity. 
‘© On examining the country atound'tliese ruitis, I found the soil conti 
gious to the foundation of the outward wall on the south to be marshy; 
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spting of fresh water was to be seen near, arid was shewn a fine rivulet of, 
sweet water, about balf'a mile from the ruins, which takes its rise in a grove 
of date trees, and in a most’ romantic and beautiful situation: it is not,” 
however, its delightful scene that recommends it ta the native of Siwab, 
bat’ an’ opinion that it is a specific-against certain diseases. *” ead eine 
** After visiting some of thé numerous catacombs in the vicinity of Siwah, | 
where, from’ their sequestered situation, he mict with less interruption from 
































days, and arrived at the fruitful valley of Schiacha on the foart 














fortitude’ or less acquaintance with the Arabic language, might have proved 




















information having excited suspicion, in the minds of the Siwahans, tha 
he was a Christian arid a spy, a body of them pursued the caravan, 

















convincing them of the orthodoxy of his faith, they gavé no farther: 
tation, and returtied Home. pent: 








, anid’ was informed that it contained salt springs. I asked if no considerable 


the riatives, he quitted that place with’the caravan, after ae ‘of eight: - 
oon 
this place 4 circurtistance occurred which, had our Craveltee’ plnsested Tess | 


fatal to him, and to the objet of his mission. His curiosity and desire’of 


required hint to be given up. Havitig, with some difficulty, succeeded in 
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After passing through Augila, and the rocky.and desert region of Has 
rutsch, our pon eg Seon, reached Zuila, :a.placeiof importance; in 
the territory of Fezzan, and the residence of sombof the Sultan’s relatives, 
dnd formerly of the Sultan himself. ‘ cade ad be 

‘¢ This httle city stands on a:tpace of about'one mile in circuits. as, in 
Augila, the houses have only @ ground floor, and the roome are:lighted 
from the door.. Near the centre of the town are the ruins of a building se- 
veral stories high, and of which the walls are very thick; and report: 
this wad formerly ‘the palace. .. Without the town, near the soehtiann‘atid, 
stands an old mosque, little destroyed by time, serving as a samp :‘of the 
ancient magnificence of Zuila; it contains, in the middle, a'spacioas hall 
or saloon, encompassed by a lofty colonnade, béhind which: rans, broad 
passage, with entrances to various apartments belonging to the establish=— 
ment of the.mosque. At some little distance: from the city gppear ancient 
and very lofty edifices, which are the tombs: of shercifs, who:fell in battle 
at the time the country was attacked by Infidels.” veluar be days! 
. Leaving Zuila, where the caravan experi the hospitality of the Sheik, 
and, in four days, arrived in the vicinity of Mourzouk ;: when the Sultan, 
attended ‘by ‘his suite, came out to meet the caravan, The ceremony usual 


on these otcasions is described in the following mamher:, © 9): s7dzie 
‘* Our caravan halted, and every person of the caravan, of anp impos. 
tance, dismounted to salute the Sultan...» With others I a ed,‘ and 


found him ‘seated on an old-fashioned elbow chair, covered with:scleth 
striped. ted and green, and placed at the extremity of: an oval ‘area, round 
which ‘soldiers. were drawn upof but mean appeatance.: The Sultan himself 
wore the Tripolitan' vest, and over it a shirt or frock, embroidered with: sil< 
ver in the Soudan manner. Close to him, on each side, weee white; Mame- 
lukes.and. negro ‘slaves, with drawn sabres ; behind these were sik 


2 1 ‘banners, 
_ and blackand half naked slaves, holding halberds and lancestof:a‘fashion.. 


as old, perhaps, as the times of Saladin. Wejentered ‘the cirole by:an 
opening: wren . the Sultan ; and about the. midulle of the drea; decordiag 
to the ceremonial of the court, we pulled off our slippers, aridvapproached 
barefoot tokiss his imperial hand. Each having:paid his complimeatral- 
temately, passed to‘right or left, and seated: himself behind the’ Sultan; 
the merchants being thus ranged in two eqaal groups on either side of the 
‘throne; lastly entered the sheik of the pilgrims with his:sabre drawn, and 
kettle drum and green flag, of Mecca, borne before him. ‘The pilgrims 
followed, chanting praises to God, who had so far. conducted them in 
safety ; and continued their hymns until the Sultan was pleased to dismiss 
their leader. with a gracious promise of sending his royal present! of dates 
and meat to every tent. The ceremony of audience: being over, the Sultan _ 
te-mounted his horse, and rode back to the city of Mourzouk, preceded by 
Kettle drums and banners, and amidst his lancemen and: halberdiers ; whilet 
his courtiers, joined by the Arabs of our caravan, prancéd and curvetted 
their horses on each flank of the procession.’* odates vies dire 

- Our author concludes his narrative with some account of ‘the dominions 
0f>Fezzan, their government, produce, comimerce, population; amd ‘of 
the' dressy/tianners, diseases, &c.. of the inhabitants. From this:chapter 
weshail present our readers with a few short extraéts, © or 807 tidy bo 
va The greatest length of the cultioeted part of the kingdomof Fezzan is 
tbout) three ‘handréd English miles, froav north to'south, ‘and the! gteatest 
midth two hundted, fromieast'to west. 9) 0 > Phe uyee) Foe 2G 

= Benzan.ie governed bys Sultan, descended from the family of Me 
Shereifs. The tradition'is that the ancestors of the reigning prince; comin 
from westera’ Africa,. invaded and conquered Fezaan about” five? huntire 
years pasts > The Sultan reigns over bis dominions with| vilimned ‘power, 
butibe ‘holds them tribatdry to the bashaw'of Tdpalythepmpunt of tri- 
“Mew I. Yy = bute 
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bute was<formerly fix thousand dollars, it is now reduced ’to four thouadnd; 
and an officer of the bashaw comes annually to Mourzouk to receive this 
sum,.or its:value, in gold, senna, or slaves. tax tod 
‘© The throne of Fezzan is hereditary: the crown, however, descends 
not in al} cases from father to son; it is the eldest pringe of the royal fami) 
who sueceeds; and such may be a nephewy im preietence to x rages, 
younger. “This custom frequently oecastons bloodshed : the. son.of the:de- 
ceasedSeltan may be of sufficient age to govern, thoyigh younger than the 
collateral: ‘heir: the question of right is then sometimes decidedby the 
sword. cis . bo te shes 
» &*-Adl the interest and power at: the Sultan’s court rests with the Mame- 
dukes, avho are mostly Europeans, Greeks, Genoese, or their immediate 
descendants.i < ' sie oegasee 
“¢-Thespoputation of Fezzan is not easily determined. :On loose est? 
mate, ol ishioalii. state the inhabitants throughout at seventy, or. seventy-five 
thousand souls. All of thém; without exception, profess the 
metan religion. «: The genuine: or indigenous race of Pezzans may :beide- 


oe) bi 
aii ; 


scribed »as a> people. of but ordinary stature, and their limbs by ‘no imeans ' 


‘muscular: and strong ; their colour a deep: brown ; their hair/black-and 
short; their form of facesuch as in Europe we should term-regular\and 
-their-nose less flattened than that of the negro.”’ . po 1yO 
‘6 (Pheamien, the walk, and every motion and gesture of the: people of 
Fezzan, denote a want of energy, either of mtind.or body. «>The i 
‘government, the general poverty of the courtry,:.and their only:food:conm 
isting of dates,or a kind , of farinaceous pap,. with: no: meat, ‘and (ir 
~ with even alittle! rancidoik or fat, contribute at onceto weaknéssoof frame 
-and deéjection of spirit. Even in those parts where: the race may beisup- 
-posed:to Ae ameliorated by.a mixture with the Arabs, there ig no enetgy‘of 
scharacter},no-industry. Arts and manofactares. svill, of course, supply 
rbut;@ “poor scanty chapter, exhibiting few: articles, and mo-ingenuity. 
“Phroughaut:Mourzouk, I could not find one single skilful artificer.in apy 
‘trade or work; indeed, there ‘are no other tradesmen but shoemakers: and 
-smiths., The latter work. every metal, without distinction; and theisame 
‘man who forges’ shoes for the sultan’s horse, makes rings for his princesses. 
~The women, indeed, fabricate coarse woollen cloths, called addes'; but, for 
the goodness or value of their manufacture, the reader may form his. owa 
-estimate, when told that the weaver’s, shuttle is unknown, and;that ‘the 
woot is inserted into the warp, thread by thread, and the whole worked 
-solely by hand. ; a 
. “The women of Fezzan generally have a. great fondness for dancing 
-and every amusement ; and the wanton manners and public freedoms which, 
-although Mahometans, they are permitted, astonishes the Mahomesan tra- 
«weller. They dance. publicly in the open places of the town, .not ‘only in 
the day-time,|but even after sun-set. “l'wo-or three men stand :together, 
with their tambourines; the women immediately form a circle round ; .the 
men beat.a tune, and those in the circle accompany it with singing and 
“clapping of hands: a girl then advances: dancing towards the. drummers; 
-the men, ‘as she approaches near, join in the dance, and press, towards her; 
on which she makes some steps backwards, and then falls omer back, wish 
- her -body and limbs stiff, and. perfedtly straight; when the women behind 
- catch. her in the fall, a few, spans from the ground, and toss her im: thesis, 
whence she descends on her fect. ‘The men-then resume their stationén 
the centre, and a second female dancer repeats, the sports, which.is-sueces- 
'. sively, engaged in by each brisk damsel of the. circle.. ood 1. enn 
. © The men of Fegzan are much additted:to drunkenaness:. their beve- 
_fage is the fresh juice of the date tree, called dugibiy. or a-drink called: dasa, 
- which is prepared from the dates, and is very intosicatinge: » bia 
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aseerrble in the evening, the ordinary-amusement is meére'drinking ;: but 
sometimes a Singing girl, or kadanka; is sent for. , o) sagttt of Diocese 
‘s The song of these Fezzan girls is Soudanic. Their musical 
' ment is'called rhababe; it-isan excavated hemisphere, made from a:shell.of 
the gourd kind, and covered with leather: to this a long handle is.fixed, on 
y 


which is stretched’ a string of -horse hairs, longitudin closed, and.com- 
pact as one cord, about the thickness of a quill. -Thisis played upon with 
a bow, Iwas once of a. party with Sidi Mintesser, the brother of-the 
Sultan, at‘a small bouse some distance from the palace, when he ordered a 
kadanka to be brought, and with whom he soon after withdrew. On her 
return to the company she was asked, with a significant smile, where she 
had been? She immediately took up her instrument, played upon it, and 
sung in the Arabian language :. * Sweet is Sidi Mintesser, as the waters: of 
the Nile, but yet sweeter is he in his embraces; how could-L resist ?? Asa 
natural consequence of the great freedoms allowed to: the.sex in Mourzouk, 
there are more women of a certain description to be found.in that capital 
than.in any other of the same extent and population ; and. the general. cha< 
racter of improvidence, and consequent misery and distress, belong as fully 
to the frail sisterhood of this place as of any other.’’ ea : 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with the Appendix, containe 
ing Sir William Young’s Observations, which we have before: noticed +a 
memoir yr ee informations respecting the interior, of Africa, 
transmitted from Mourzouk, in 1799, by. I. Hornemann,;, Geographical 
Elucidations of the Travels.and of the Informations of KF. Hormemannis 
with Maps by Major Rennell; and Remarks on the Language of Siwahy 
in a Letter to the. Right Honourable Sit J.. Banks, by. William Marsden, 


e 3 n> 
- ‘From a postscript affixed to Mr. Hornemann’s memoir, it appears, that 
from Mourzouk he went to Tripoli, and, returning to the. former place, 
was, on April 6, 1800, the date of his last Jetter, on the point.of setting 
off with the caravan for Bournou, whence he ‘intended to prosecute. his 
route to Cashna. 5s ; 
- Of the two maps, which accompany this volume, construéted by Major 
Rennel, one exhibits Mr. Hornemann’s route from Cairo to Mourzouk, 
and the other comprehends the whole of the African continent north of the 
Equator; compiled trom the accounts of late travellers, and: .corredted 
from the recent information of Mr. Horaemann, 













me Analytical Sketches of new French Publications. 


Voyage dans la ci-decant Belgique & sur la rive gauche du Rhin, &c.. Travels 
‘in? Belgium and on the left Bank of the Rhine, embellished with thirteen 

Maps and thirty-eight Plates, and accompanied with instructive Notes: 
the descriptive Part by J. B. J. Breton; the Geographical’by Brion, 

"senior, and the Drawings by Brion, junior. 2'vols. 8vo. 500... 18 fr. 


AAT UMEROUS works have been published on the provinces which 
- composed Bel,-ic Gaul, but these different descriptions, besides being 
ut -of date, and referring to the Netherlands in general, even to the part 
which now forms the Batavian Republic, entered into details either too 
Minute or unimportant to the public; they presented very diffuse accounts 
of the clergy, the different chapters, the magistrates who sucCeeded each 
‘other in‘ the government, of towns and provinces, and furnished ig ef 
any information relative to the history of thé country, the produce of th 
soil, the, progress of the arts or of commerce ; in fine, to general or pro~ 
Nincial statistics, ti ol sh 9 
. p23 ued a Y'y °° a“ GWT GS ERO, Soa TF. fF The 
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348 Travels in Belgium: 

‘The travels before us are calculated to excite the strongest interest: witht 
respect to these departments, now united to the territory of France and 
which -have'oceasioned sd many wars and struggles between the diffetent 
European powers that have contested the possession of them. “ The au. 
thor, an attentive observer, has not confined himself to a dry enumeration 
of towns, and of their most remarkable monuments. His work dog not 
resemble those of many travellers, which, with less accuracy than @ book of 
foads, or'a-system of geography, afford information scarcely more exten. 
sive. He describes with animation whatéver he sees; the reader is irresistis 
bly drawn forward by'him in his progress; he admires ee situa. 
tions ; he enjoys the enchanting prospect of cities, the abodes of industry 

. and of amumerous population: he visits those beautiful Gothic edifices 
with which our ancestors never failed to embellish the cities they founded: 
Finally, he enquires into the sources of prosperity of each'department; 
and soinetimes penetrates into the secrets of the arts and manufaétures, ©" 

The traveller enters this flourishing country at the department of the L 
he first endeavours to discover the origin of the Belge, and of their'natne} 
eoncerning the etymology of which authors differ. He then presents’a 
necessary, but very concise, narrative of the history of the Netherlands; 
and particularly of the cruel wars of Flanders, which, originating ‘in the 
impotence and mistaken policy of Philip IJ. had nearly wrested from the 
dominion of Spain the seventeen Belgic provinces; and, after a sanguitiary 


, terminated in the separation of seven of them, which constituted — 


— an independent republic, under the name of the United Pro. 
He next makes some interesting reflexions on many of the towns, and 
on the port of Ostend in particular. -He explains the causes which, 
to the revolution, redueed it to absolute insignificance, and the obstacles 
which opposed the establishment of an India pany in this town. The 
description he gives of the famous siege of Ostend, which continued three 
whole years, is not a little curious. We shall extra& an anectlote respect: 
ing it introduced in his work. wie 
“< It is said, that to this siege is to be ascribed the invention of a tiew 
colour. When Spinosa had reduced the garrison to the last extremity, 'be- 
_ Cause, being attacked on every side, it was necessary to oppose an- equal 
defence at all points, the Archduke’s army made dispositions for a general 
assault. ‘The Archduchess Isabella, who, with her consort, witnessed dll 
the'operations of the siege, made a vow not to change her linen till Ostend 
was taken. The assault was unsuccessful; Isabella resolved to fulfil her 
vow ; and, as the blockade lasted a considerable time longer, Hier attite had 


become of a dirty white, approaching to yellow. This afforded an excel . 


lent opportunity for paying court to the princess. The ladies had. their 
linen and their dresses dyed that colour; the military wore Isabella scarfs; 
and the term has been gince applied to that colour, whilst most-are still 
ignorant of its origin.”” . 

In the article Ghent, the capital of the department of the Scheldt, when 
the author mentions the beautiful square of Virydags-Merkt, formerly ¢m- 
bellished by the pedestrian statue of Charles V. he presents a sketch ofthe 
principal actions of that prince. dain 

When the plan he had proposed has brought him to the departméat Of 
Deux-Nethes, he gives an ample description of the City of Antwetp, the 
port on which are now grounded the hopes of the commerce of Belgium's 
te cotsrennplates with a religious respeé& the shores of the Scheldt, li 


’ from the humiljating restrictions to which the treaty of Munster bad stb. 
jected them, . ih OE Me inal 
The ‘ounedan with ‘the author the pleasures derived from the pros- 


pect of fertile fields, rich in all the indigenous productions of eS 
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Travels iw Belghens’ 849 
well as those which have'been naturalized by persevering industry : ‘he also 
shews that the uncultivated lands, pring owns distriéts. which the 
ploughshare has never penetrated, ave not on thatiaccount without utilieys 

In the article concerning Mechlin, the ‘author docs not forget to mention 
the beautiful laces which have so Jong: maintained the wealth and reputation 
of that city; and-he gives a concise description of the curious mauaer ig 
which these Jacesaremade. 5° eva Bibiad 00 
; M. Breton treats, at considerable length, of the famous mountain of ‘Sts 
Peter, near Maestricht ; the inimense quarriés of which furnish stone for 
building, not only for the adjacent country, but for ali Hollanil: “There is 
such an abundance, that though these ies have been worked with iar 
cessant activity, from the time of the Romans, yet it is impbssible to fore- 
see when — will be oe int Heo ology, be 
examines the component parts, the fragments of t ivers ; the int 
numerable assemblage of which, combined together, form thé stone of 
Maestricht.. He mentions the most curious: petrifactions that have beeg 
found there, ‘and especially the fine crocodile’s head presetvedin the Mas 
seum of Natural History at Paris. He explains the reasons whith have 
induced the majority-of naturalists te considér these fossil-jaws asihaving 
belonged to a species-of crocodiles, the race.of which is extinG, rather thar 
to some large cetaceoas animal, as others’have imagined. yar 

Brussels, the capital of the department of the Dyle, and the wholedis> 
tri&t. composing it, are described in the same spirit. : ‘The‘author th 
out introduces 'that order and connection which can result only from perses 
vering labour, :and the complete comprehension of his subje&. «set 
« An expression of ‘a prince of Grange will not be read without shudder. 
ing: after having received the news of the signing of the/peace, he did not 
scruple to attack, near Mons, the Marshal de Leumaienns who: was far 
from expecting such an aggression. Having lost the battle, the inutility of 
the enterprise was ‘represented to him. He did not dissemble that he had 
so other view than to retrieve, by a victory, the misfortunes of a i 
‘For the rest, added'he, I only risked the loss of ten thousand'men, 
cause, as 1 knew that number must be disbanded at the peace, it was of 
wery little consequence whether they were killed or discharged.” 

In’ the department of Ourthe, the author points out: the’superb city of 
Liege; for the prosperity of which the musician Gretry, who ‘was orn 
there, has breathed such ardent wishes. ‘Ihe tribute of admiration paid to 
that celebrated man by M. Breton cannot be read without interest: he: could 
not give a better description of him than by quoting a passage from his 
excellent Memoirs on Music, ® work written with the profundity of a man 
of learning, and the imagination of an artist, as. it has been said of the new 
Heloise, that. Jean: Jacques composed it with the head of a man and the 

of a woman. D yon beg 

The author concludes his tour through Belgium at the department of tes 
Foréts, and independent of local description, we find with pleasure, some 
ideas on the means of preventing the diminution of timber. aed 

In treating of the most remarkable towns, Mr. Breton always mentions 
the illustrious men to whom they gave birth. -Jean Van-Eyck of coe 
‘who invented painting in oil’; Ericius Puteanus; Justus Lipsius, who 
changing: his religion five or six times, wrote a treatise On constancy, ‘and 
— the most inveterate enemy of the heretics with whom he had aéteds 

iekin, who constracted the machine of Marly ; the celebrated painter, 
Van-Dyk; ‘and the‘artificer of Venlo the inventor of bombs. Explonstory 
fdtes annexed ‘to the tour of each. distin& department, attest thattheaw. 
thor:is no-stranger to the philosophical sciences, nor to some of the liberal 
arts. But he has not affected a vain display of erudition’: “all these digres- 
Yous preserve an ‘uninterrupted conaettion with the main design, w. 

; We 





350 Biography of Rivarol. 
- We have as yet only -presented a sketch of. the. first volamey-and ef ithe 


seventy-two first. pages:of the second.. ‘The remainder .js devoted to the, 


tour in the four departments on the left bank of the Rhine. ae 
Ina:future number we shall perhaps, give an analysis of this second part, 
which:is‘not less interesting than. the first. « ‘ we awe sel: ile 
Vie Philosophique, Politique & Litteraire de Rivarol, &c.  Philogophical, pe- 
litical. and literary Biography. of Rivarol, ‘by Sulpice | de Laplatierét 
_ Vols 32mo, pr,.3 fr. 60.c. - , pets. 


ec | 
IF the talent of a biographer consists-in compiling without selection; 
and: without ‘limits; the writings of the man whuse history he pretends to 
give, it must ‘beallowed that the editor of the life of Rivarol: possesses it 
m an ‘eminent degree. = It’ was not thus that Plutarch,. that Fontenelle, 
Robertson, Kippis, and Voltaire, fulfilled the honorable duties: of biogras 
phers. : The former especially! would have had~a difficult,task: to: accoms 
plish, if, after Cicero’s life, he had given a complete edition of :his worlis, 
-+ We have had ‘the courage to compare the new edition of the Discourse 
on the French Language, inserted in: these volumes, with that in) quanto 
printed’ in 1797, by Fauche, at Hamburgh. There is not. even) a ‘single 
word altered, withdrawn ‘or added ‘to thetext, and we.can assert, that not 
withstanding the addition of three or four notes, it is less;correct than the 
former. © E ot to dagen seid pelea 
- Rivarol was born at Bagnol in Languedoc, in 1754.. A careful ediicas 
tion and especially a: happy disposition developed, whilst ‘still Hi eae 
those talents by which he has been since: distinguished, and that.:have 
assigned him a place amongst our most celebrated.men of letters. » The 
first work he published was crowned by the academy of Berlin, and de 
served. the same honor from the French academy.» ‘Ibis. distinction soon 
satroduced him to'the acquaintance of the learned. -Enco Delille, 
flattered by D’Alembert, honored. with the favor of Prince.Henrys, who 
invited him to visit Prussia ; Rivarol, less desirous-of glory than of :plea 
eure, preferred a residence amidst the seductions of the capital to the sober 
contemplations of tle inhabitants of the North. . Paris: was. therefore:the 
theatre of his pleasures, -his dons mots, bis humourous sallies, of whichwwe 
shal} present some traits. , evi 
The most troublesome enemy of Rivarol, says his biographer, was his 
wife; on the occasion of his marriage he employed the following expres 
sions: ‘* One day I determined to. abjure love; the next day Cupid sent 
me Hymen in revenge. Since that time I have led a life of vexation.’? 
‘A female author was a plague which he avoided with as much caution . 
as he solicitously sought those of the sex who possessed simplicity and 
good temper. He said one day to a young lady of ‘sixteen, who had ex- 
pressed very unbecoming sentiments with respect to religion: ** Unhappy:the 
_ husband, Madam, to whom you bring such principles : an enthusiast would be 
preferable to:a wife so free in her opinions.’? 14 
To avoid a similar plague, Rivarol, in other respeéts full of religion and 
morality, lived publicly with a domestic called Manette, who partook with- 
,ont jealousy, of the favors which her master dispensed .amongst ladies of 
rank. /His: panegyrist: thinks all these little eccentricities very natural. 
Fickle as abutterfly, he observes, he always returned home resolving. to)! 
nione hut Manette. : ati ats bowety 
‘., With such principles, with a condu& so. exemplary, Rivarol conte 
dered:religion as‘a political sacrilege in the eyes of mankind; the adoret 
of:the charms of.the ignorant Manette, reproached the national, assembly 
with the invariable affectation of its members in; never,pronouncing the 
-name:of the Deity, “pad H. vate 


This athejsm: of the representatives.of the nation so shocked the qaaily 
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@ulture. under the new government) of France;;10,.on the 


State of Ayriculturdin France: ‘388 


‘gad pina soubof Rivaroly:that hehat -lehgtlicdeteruiined to, quibchie-ziative 


» The day-before! his departure, }fowe may beliete tlie editarycheeaid 
Otte si feM ‘dear, if Rat 2 to rule; remaincak -Patis;af:on the 
contrary, you: wish te-continue Manette, follow me.’’ .: Manette eonsentéd, 
traversed the’ world, beheld! princes sighing for, beri charma,. was! paudent 
though handsome; listened to ‘the verse and iprese-of -Rivarol,: dit the, hye 
nors. of the table, was. every: where beloved;:and was to-him: af tnfating 
source of enjoyment. suntleoinge 
» The episode of the amours:of Manette is'not,: as.may be perceived, iny 
part of the philosoplical, politica] and literary,.hietory of. Rivegols yiu2iff 5 
-. Being:asked: by one of, the most distingoished ladies of  Berkin pwrhethes 
the French :-wonten: were. really. handsomer tham«the- Penssiap, -Ravacad 
answered the princess: ‘* Madam, at Paris we judgeof; heautywenlphythe 
eyes, here, on the contrary, it -is the heart, that; ‘fixes ‘theeyey’’ :::lh this 
reply appears all the gallantry: of .ai:Frenchman,..Rivaral is: wore hewent © 
upon the ladies of -Hamburghioe: 2 baeected syed .otete ol? bovlowneo 
, Being tired of the monotony.of Hamburgh, and unwillipg:to be, bared 
there, Rivarol set-off for Berlin, where his: receptiog»waa,as flattering as 
he could have wished; but the society.of: the most amighleiwomen;.of the 
most accomplished. men, could: not -preveist aulesive off: returning te Franee; 
to finish his. diftionary of the: French: language: He: was occupied with 
this ing idea; and with the preparations.for: his joumey; when of the 
sth of Aprils she ‘was spddenly attacked. by.en inflammation of the Jusgm 
Rivarol perceived his: end-approaching: with. the,fortitudesof | a philese 
Being surrounded. with, spting flowers, he» said; a few, moments :btfore|hs 
died: “* My friends, see. what a.glomy'cloud’ is ,approaching,, foo 
will be. changed into poppies.’’.;» Rivarol- died the; 13th’ of Aptis 80%, 
aged 47 years. .yi0ficiel toc) Jo ioixe 9 fr oteenits Iettdvifeh sods yd gastlt 
| We are, indebted:to- this; distinguished writer: pecaseer x ved translation 
of Dante;.and several other, articlesyin : the: Spectefenn-dw: Nerdy edited: by 
Baudus. With respec to theodictionary, it is very myich < 
he would ever have:completed thet ‘vast undertaking, ifswe may:ju m 
the following, ciseumstanee, poitido aioitup sd? bas pond jo se booy 
. Rivarol,idle.in the extreme; bad already exceeded:the ‘time in which his 
diionary was-to have been finished, and he had'as yet drawn-up only:one 
single article. His bookseller, Fauche, in» consequence. ofthe ipgpeetin 
nities of the subscribers, cofitrived to! draw .bim ‘to bis-house, shut, him tps 
and placed sentinels at his door ; ‘ia ishort he forced him’ to, writes and dy 
these means obtained three or féur pages a.day of Rivarol, who,mustered 
to his aid many, detached thoughts in his port-folio, .or rather, in, the, email 
labelled, bags into.which he used.to’ put them. Thus.,after, three mouths 
labor, Rivarol brought forth his:preliminary digcourse.02), jojo a) uth 


‘Del’ Etat de la Culture en France et des Ameliorations dont elle est susceptible, $e. 
~ On the state of Agriculture in France, and the, Improvements of ‘which 
' it is susceptible; by D. Depradt.2 vols. 8vo.° re 
-. This work, dedicated to Arthur Young, is divided. into twenty-two 
chapters, seven of which are in the first volume, and, fifteen. in, the second, 
They. treat, 1, of agriculture in general; 2, of the progress of, cultivati 
in France, during the last two-cénturies ;: 3, of the:influence, of the rev 
tion on agriculture; 4, of great and small farms;).5, is; the state of agn 
Culture in France adequate to the supply of her wants? 6, present, stageio} 
cultivation in France; 7, comparison »between. French and foreign: - 
dure; 8, of agriculture under the old goveramentof Frances. 9, 







animals of the same. species; 11,on. the ,influence, of the blood, i ie 
species of animals; 12, on crossing the breed;.13, on the improves gt 
& t 


352 State of Agriculturé in France. 
the three principal kinds of animals; 14;0f horses;"15, plat for: the ime 
provement .of the breed of horses; 16, of hiorned~ cattle 5° 17) of sheepe 
48, a general method for the amelioration,of the three principal kinds ef 
animals in agriculture ; 19, on the management of small farms; 20, comm 
parison between the horse and the ox>for the purposes of agriculture; 
21; on ' the situations proper jfor erecting machines employed in manufads 
er necessity of extending the cases of government tothe wantsiof 
culture. wd Big 
‘This table of contents. will serve for an. analysis, which would be:very: 
difficult to be made, beeause to extract, it is necessary to select and supé 
preens and ‘it is not easy to decide what to omit in a work so-substantial as 
at here announced, /and' which deserves tobe studied with the greatest 
attention; even by those who have no intention of becoming farmers,’ 
uc Ten‘ years. of revdlution,’?» says the author, * have made’ as 
breaches ‘in the public fortune and iu-the fortunes of individuals; they have 
convulsed the state, have harassed its members, have caused so’ much 
affiGtion, an expenditure so prodigal, that: the one »must be considered 
happy in the prospect of indemnification, the other inthe hope of repose; 
the state must be-apprized whence to derive new revenues, individuals mast 
be told where: and in whiat exist the means of alleviating the rigor of theit 
thisfortunes, of effacing the remenibrance of them, of repaiting some‘part 
of the devastation: in their fortunes, in extraéting from: the ‘ruins’ the'means 
of prosperity ;’ all the inhabitants of France should be told, that by uniti 
‘their views with those of a government which is convinced that jan’ 
eultural:and commercial is'better adapted to this country than a ‘militar 
quod they may substitute instead of the empire of vi@ory and tom} 
oné far milder, less liable to. be opposed, which may be'secuted 't6 
them by their delightful climate, the extent of their territory, the*excellence 
and variety of its produ@tions, and the general teadendy: of ite people to add 
to them by the’ researches of ingenuity: for:-such ard'the inéstimable ‘bles 
See lavished’ upon’Branbes") | doe. its ee btee 
-“Phe-Frenchnot only enjoy nacurat advantages, but: know how ‘to make 
good use of them; and the author’s opinion is, >that: agriculture ‘has made 
gteat provress: duting the last century. ‘This ‘he: proves in» the followin 
manner:—=** ‘The ' population of France, at the commencement of ‘the 
Jid not exceed eighteen millions of inhabitants; ' before the revolus 
tidn; it amourited to’twenty-five millions. The enumerations made at vae 
rious periods of the century confirmed this gradual increase of population}, 
atid; tobe convinced of it, there is mo need either of registers or researches; 
it’ is sufficiently obvious in the cities, which, within the century, havebes 
come larger and more populous. It is-within the revolution of a o— 
and, in many instances, within ‘a much shorter period, that, abandonin 
Gothic habitations of their fathers, the dark inclosure of cities, erp 
seemed to serve them for prisons rather than for abodes. the inhabitants 
almost all the towns of France have added to them fair suburbs, equalling, 
and sometimes exceeding, the towns themselves in population. Thu the 
cérituty has witnessed the erection of faubourgs St. Germain and St. Ho- 
noré; the magnificent Chaussée d’Antin; and the whole circuit of t 
buildings surrounding the boulevards of Paris. The population of the 
eapital doubled with its extent; yet theold city has not been 
forthe new. The sanie augmentation is observable at Lyons, at Mare 
silles, at Bourdeaux, at Nantes, and at Rouen.’’ ¥ 
fo this flattering pi@ure succeeds that of the misfortunes which have 
fated mageet it: thatthe revolution has attacked the existing popula 
eos that th 


as struck at the root of it, who can doabt, after what ba 
ojn France in the course of the last ten:yeats ?<—A devouring wat 


without: extermination within; immense armies constantly: recruiti 
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; History of Galvinism.”' 353 
thousands of annuitants starved to death; thousands of industriods mén 
deprived of the subsistence they found ih the workshops, now deserted ; 
thousands of labourefs and artisans demanding again the ‘colonies, either 
destroyed or separated from the mother country by a permanent blockade = 
all these causes combined must have made -a wound in the population of 
France; the extent of which, though it cannot be exactly ascertained, ca 
not but be very great.’ These causes being of a durable nature, this wound 
will be a fong time before it is healed.—In 1790 the number of foundlin, 
amounted to twenty-three thousand ; in 1799 it had increased to the fright- 
ful number of sixty-two thousand. How few will escape'a dreadful fate 
amongst the deplorable viétims of miséry, reduced to’ the last sacrifice it is 
possible for them to make; to the last aét of despair which terrified nature 
can cause them to commit, that of abandoning their own children ! ot Gare 
Histoire du Galvanisme, et Analyse des différens Oworages, publices sur cette Dé~ 
couverte, depuis son Origine jusqu’a ce Jour. History of Galvanism, ‘and 
Analysis of the various Works on that Discovery, published from its 
Origin to the present ‘lime: by M. P. Sue, senior, professor and libra- 
‘rian to the School of Medecine and Surgery of Paris. 9g fr. 


_GALVANISM has, within these few years, attracted so much, notice 
in the chemical world; so many writings dispersed in the various national 
and foteign journals have been published on this discovery, that M. Sue 
deserves our thanks for having collected them, and given a faithfnl extract of 
them, and for having traced with regularity and method the progress. of 
Galvanism, from its origin to the present, time. : dale 

An Jtalian. professor, named Galvani, who died in the year 1799, aged 
ife 


- sixty years, was the author of this discovery, _ A concise account of the 


of Galvani, and of his labours, occupies the first chapter of the history of 
Galvanism. The theory he had established met with opponents: one of 
the mast formidable of these antagonists. was the celebrated Volta, who, 
Py his ingenious experiments, first demonstrated that there exists no kind of 
electricity peculiar to. the animal system, .and that a living body ought to 
be considered simply as a humid body, or conductor. Galvani wrote. in 
quswer to the objections brought against him ; he made new. experiments, 
gave new explanatioys, deduced from them new inferences: but they were 
never adopted, and most of them were refuted by the experiments of M. 
Piaff, professor at Kiel. Much has been. added since the mass of facts 
has been augmented by the combined efforts of physiologists. o 
Galvani died unconvinced of the slender foundation of his theory. A 


few years more would have opened his eyes ; and, if he had been acquainted ' 


with the recent lahours of M. Volta, as. described by M, Suc*in  thez8th 
chapter of his history, he would have. been the first to acknowledgévhis 
¢tror, and to share with Volta the honor of a discovery which the late clue 
cidations of the latter place in a new point of view: for the memoir read 
by him to the Institute.a few months ago confutes almost the whole of the 
system and of the theories of Galvanic phenomena hitherto adopted by 
various authors, and even by Volta himself,.in the first stages of that diss 
¢overy.” : . 
; het is impossible for us to enter into long details of subjects contained in 
¢ nineteen chapters of the history of Galvanism, we shall confine ourselves . 
toa brief explanation, according to M. Sue’s description of M. Volta’s new 
theory of Galvanism, which has become the more. interesting since it.a 
pears ta be generally adopted. After giving a complete solution of the 
three principal objections against, the homogeneous, nature-af the galvanic 
ind electric fluid, he proceeds to his. experiments, which prove that the 


| force which impels the latter fluid, instead of being produced by the comw 


ees of this or that metal, with one or more humid conductors, arises 
on, I,” Zz Sor from, - 
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from the resiprocal contaét of two metals at the point where t 
us the principal fact, from which ell the others are derived, ins 
lows: If two metals, isolated, and possessing only their quantity. of n 
ral eleétricity, be placed in contac, they are separated in.a. very 
state of electricity ; one being positive, and the other negative. 
the natural contaét of copper and zinc, the copper becomes 
the zinc Ponitives which proves that eledtricity is produced i 
of any humid conductor. Volta’s aim, in his experiments om what. 
boy gplvanic electricity, was to reduce all the phenomena into one si 
fact; the existence of which is now fully established, namely, the dev 
ment of metallic ele@tricity by the mutual contact of metals. It seem: 
be proved, by the new experments, that the particular fluid:to which, 
some time past, have been attributed the muscular contra¢tions and electri 
cal phenomena of the pile, is only the common electric fluid, put in motion 
by a cause, of the nature of which we are ignorant, although we see its ef 
fe&s. Such are the principles of the.new theory of Galvanism conceived 
by M. Volta, and confirmed by many-leatned men; amongst.others, by 
an Marum, and Haller. The last chapter of the history. of Galvasigm, 
which contains details on its applications to the healing art, ig not;less in- 
teresting. M. Sue presents an account of all the experiments attempted 
swith’ that view, particularly at the ‘school’ of medecine at Paris; ‘and] 
judiciously observes, that Galvanism, like Mesmerism, Perkinism, at 
many other inventions more curious than useful, by which various empiric 
have dexterously contrived to enrich themselves, will be forgotten, like 
pretended secrets, if the effets be not found to contain resources of substan- 
tial utility. However favorable many of the experiments may: ee 
M. Sue does not venture positively to decide on the subject z;** Let us lean 
it to time,”* says he; ‘he is a profound instructor: let us Hope, and na 
anticipate the future by extravagant promises, by false statements, which: 
reason and experience combine to reject.”? : Se 
This history seems to be written with great knowledge and discernment : 
the style of it is correct,‘ and suited to a scientific subje@. “M..Sue has re- 
viewed all the foreign as well as native authors that have written on Galvan- 
ism, and has very justly appreciated the merit of each, An analytical and 
alphabetical index, which concludes the work, will be very useful to those 
who only wish to confine their enquiries to particular objets. = | > 
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; WAD, professor of natural history at this university, well knov 
as an author, and particularly so as a mineralogist, pa 8 
, smimeralogical inspector to his Danish Majesty, at the castle of Rossem 
‘ pourg. The curiosities consist principally -of the colle@ion of ‘Holm- 
skiald, and that of the learned and intelligent Abildgaard, whose prema 
ture death was a serious loss to science. M. Wad proposes to 






himself on a description of the colleGions, which will a in the Latin 


and Danish languages, and to render the work more useful, it will bave af 


new system. The learned professor, partaking in the general admit 
attraéted throughout Europe by the celebrated Cuvier, has translated fi 
natural history of animals, the second part of which will soon ‘be submitted 
to the public. The executors of the deceased Reciersen, who hold in 
their possession a large sum to promote the national industry, have comp 
mitted to M. Wad the translation of the ichthyological works of the i 
mous Duhamel; they will be illustrated with notes and to them 1 


introduGion containing mineralogical tables, arranged ee to the 
+) 
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By ubj joined’ the’; modern . im. orévemients and discoveries. This will. be.a 
work of great importance to the Danish fisheries, and. will promote a the) 


cém 


< 


fie their’ eyes, ‘and a soci 
y to this intportant ) 


a 


t ‘literatare. 


whose unexpected death ob 


merce in ba atdbaeae 
ble of securing its monopt 


udted the prosecution of an undert 
would have done honot to France. The author of the history of. 


from its situation and. slick memeeen seems” 
ly. Hitherto the Danes have been insensible 
cir natural advantages, ‘in this respect, they have, at | 


or Wy is farang for om iieton of apectins 


rn patie 


has feceived , a letter iti his Ser, iat n ‘that the 
hed translated into French the description of | va sige x : 


This ‘work promises an exquisite entertainment to such ‘es are curio 


ausanias. 
usin. 


Clavier has pursuéd the plan adopted. be Pecmahe 





gee has given notice of a new translation of the histoncal om si 
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are doubly 
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a and’ aa 


them absolution. 


esti¢s have been 


» by 
feland. por 


¢ to Loretto, which was disconti ned “aiing the 
War, nw appears gra ually to'recover its ascendan 
lad of this: it causes money to circula 
dehiotes tranquillity and confidence recovered. 
cal Journal states, that.two of the children 

‘inocylated for the-vaccine by I 
‘The intelligence is particularly interesting, 


he inhabitants 
“among ane: as 





as the 


éxaniple Of To} children vaccinated, and because his Prussian Ma 

at first, appeared not to think well of the discovery. 
locksmith of Vienna lately stabbed himself publi 
si déclamation against the” pte state of ea 
to absolve him, but he treated them with conte 
is’ body was drawn through t 


, after-e vehes 


Fras sah 


to give 


Bae. a : execue 


phy and buried in unconsecrated ground,-by order of Government. 


A ‘ 
A ‘neat Namur has discovered the means. of composi 
of colours’ with’ an earth found in the neighbourhood:of 'V: 


= 


ang 


cipal onts are black, grey, violet, yellow, green, and purple-red. 
roved that an exact calcination’ gives the ar, 
Contain oxyd df iton; not only coloured shades, 


e 
illaceous earths, which 
vat strong and distinct 


colours, which may often be employed in the arts, instead: of those supplied, 
b the oxyds of ve and of copper, without the inconveniehce peoaiee to 
etn 


Tt is said to have lately been discovered by citizen: Noa, prefect othe 


ment of Hatt Réin, that Vincent de Beauvai 


is, @ famous. writer of 


the thirteenth’ century, has given in his speculum doctrinale (printed among 
ether places, at Cologne, in 14945 in folio) lib. itis pe48, cap. 2135 de, fade 


poéticis, sotne fables of ZEsop, in ‘prose. 
Gabriel | Faerne, was not the only author who sought to, spprepriss to — 
writings of the celebrated freed man of A Augustus. iets ; 


Works is. THE Press 


It would therefore appear, that 


“In tht ind last vote of the Beauties of Wiltshite by Mr, J- afer 


will be t priated some time next winter, 
8 and places inl the nortlicrn part of” Wiltshire, w 
ded in-the two preceding volumes ; the al ne 
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Draycot; Ledyard Tregose ;. Littlecot ; Ramsbury ; Charlton, Park; . 
This volume will be embellished with views of Malmsbury abbey church, 
Malmsbary ‘Cross, Avebury, a large Cromlech on Marlborough ‘, 
Cricklade Church, Chippenhari Church, and Laycock Abbey. . They will 
be engraved by Mr. Storer. ral pees : 
* An Historical Account of the British Expedition to Egypt, ec 
many important Faéts not ; enerally known. or. credited. Rise ates oh: 
eneral Reynier’s Publication, complete official Documents, and much oth 
interesting Matter. With me of the country, in which every movementis 
described. By an Officer of Rank employed on that Service. _Embellishes 
with a portrait of Sir Ralph Apercromby, from a , picsute by Hopner. wae 
ath FL RS. 


The Temple of Nature, a Poem, by Erasmus Darwin, | 
to be embellished with plates. si eats La 
A short View of a Journey through the Western Countries of Africa, 
between Cape Blanco, in 20 deg. 47 min. and Cape Palmas, in 4 eg 
o min. north latitude, perforined during Three Years, by order of the 
‘rench Government. By S. M. X. Golberry. ‘T'ranslated from the 
French. In 2 volumes 8vo. illustrated with maps and views, __' ; ey ; 
~ Sele€&t Letters of Madame de Sevigné, translated by Mrs. Mackie, of 
Southampton. In 3 volumes. ma : SP ida 


‘Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, in company with several Diy i m8, 


of the French Army, during the Campaigns of General Bonapatt 
Country. Published under the immediate’ Patronage of the Ct 
by Vivant Denon, one of the Artists who accompanied the } 
ranslated by Arthur Aikin. In two elegant Volumes, 4to, accompanied 
by a considerable number of large plates, consisting of views taken in Up- 
per and Lower Egypt, of representations of antiquities and hieroglyphics, 
of objééts in natural history, of manners and customs, &c. An odtavo 
edition will be published at the same time. PB ee 
In 2 volumes 8vo. ‘translated from the French, A Voyage in. the, 


Ocean and to Bengal, undertaken in 1789 and 1790; containing an account 


of the Sechelles Islands and Trincomalé, the character and arts of the . 


People of India, with some remarkable religious rites of the inhabitants 
of Bengal. ‘To which is added, A Voyage in the Red Sea, including a. - 
scription of Mocha, and of the trade of the Arabs of Yemen, with parti- 
tulars of their manners, customs, &c. By L. De Grandpré, an Officer in 
the French Navy. Illustrated with plates, and a plan of the citadel of 
Calcutta. aie at 
- In a neat pocket volume, foolscap 12mo. Atala, from. the French oj 
M. ‘de Chateaubriand, with explanatory Notes; ornamented with — ates 
by Heath, from the designs of the Honourable the Countess Alton and 
J. H. Bell, R. A.” : : ee: 3 
The Romance of the Pyrenees, a Novel. ‘By a Lady. In 4 vols. 12mo, 
‘ Amadis De Gaul. Abridged from the’ Faglish Romance, With an 
Essay on Romance. pine <2 lin Goal 
An Historical and Philosophical Sketch of the Dicoveries in Africa, By 
John Leyden, Esq. in 2 vols. 8vo. - as Re 
- A new Medical DiGtionary. Containing an explanation of ‘the terms in 
anatomy, physiology, practice of physic, pharmacy, surgery, materia 
medica, chemistry, midwifery ; and the various branches of natural pl 
sophy, connected with medicine. To which is added, a Glossary of 
Obsolete’ Terms, from Castelli, Blanchard, Quincey, &c. By Robe 
Hooper, ‘M.D. F.L-S. Assistant Physician to the Saint Mary-le-Bom 
infirmary, &c. &c. “9 ; ‘ : : +s stint ad 
* “Phe Life ‘atid Posthumous Works of John Casper Lavater. ‘From ta 
Gtiman of George Gesner, his son-in-law; by George Crabb, Aathor of 
Elementary Works in German, ah te O4 wate 
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A Key to Chambaud’s Exercises ; being a correct Translation into French 
of the various Exercises contained ip, that Book. By E. J. Voisin, 
“A New Guide to the Italian Language, ‘by which it poe Bb with 
Fagility and Dispatch ;, chiefly, mtended for ee ee ;and those 
Bas ave not learned their‘ own Language Ys n'a, very: Bi 
wi giana noe sare amet. By GA GAs Gran, author of 
ee qn Reena Gee Til the nclusi » of the Bence. By: 
Aut t 
ware i F a a‘Novel, +) Mrs. West, Authog,of. ‘Tale, of the Tiomeas, 
&ec. 
hate fi into South Wale: in ‘the Yeat 17 thro the Countri 
Oxford, ter, "He =f Wangs, a : q 
asda “wil i Remarks, "Moral, I fistotical, and Basse By Geor; 


Li | 
‘aiid, or the Fate of Eleanor? a novel, in| ‘to. hich fs is. 
eng a General Defence: of Modern Novels, By: the ser % Count de: 
ovini 
Thoughts ‘and Remarks, Bs ‘Voltaire; translated’ from a | sthumous 
Work of that celebrated Aut Or: just pabliahed in Paris. n one vol. 
1ani0.) the n . 
: A Series of. Novels; consisting of Clermont, and thirteen other newNovels, 
By Madame de Genlis,/ in ¢ vols. rzmo. *" 
Travels’ in: Spain = 1797 and 1798. | “By (Christian Augustus Fischer. 
Translated from ‘the German. 

Material Instruétion ;\ or Family Corivatmietia’ on moral and entertain- 
ing Subjects ; ; “interspersed with Hi and Original Stories, ‘designed for 
the perusal of Youth: “By Elizabeth elme, Author of Instruttive Ram- 


bles, 8c. 
The ‘Grubthorp Fantily j or the History ch ola Batchelor and his 
Sister Penelope. By Mrs. Hunter, Author'o' vols. t2mo. ° 
'Astonishment ; a Romance. By Francis Tatham, Ex 0 ort Men 
and. Manners, &e. In 2 vols. y2mo.) . | 
od he Family in Switzerland; a Novel, in 4 vols; 12me. . =: 
AR, the arts we.are enabled to. announce a Series of Engravingsy: illustrating 
; with a Dissertation on the: Communication between .the Ven= 
trices of the Brain. By Charles Bell, Fellow of the Royal College af: ‘Sure 
ge Edinburgh.) Ja.4to.~ - to sugiy s 
Lee: of. Engravings, . explaining the Cause of the: Nesvis: : -By 
car hen: nese: In 4to. eth Ob nase 
Daniel, who has favored ob ils one rs hie: Views ini ‘Hins 
doostan eo nN the subject of the plate of the Cotsea Bhaug in:the:present‘num~ 
ber, during his residence in that peninsula, employed his: pencili in taking 
Views of Oriental. Scenery..-.‘Fhe first and second series are’ already. ‘before 
the Public. In order to give a general idea of the work, we will:mention 
some of the subjects on which the OG, of this i — — has been 
employed. , 
en Gate, of the oma ied-Hindob Temples, ‘at: Bindraband 
Hie pagent, of, Gour, = Gauti-—The- Chal om, 
a city of , Patna,--An: ancient, Hindoo; The: 


org at, CriircDamernade beret mnoeeyersepigaas > 
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LAW. i, ei 
‘ETE three: following commercial causes’ were’ in the Coté oP 
» King’s*Beneb, in Term last, on the 260 8 May, 
when the hearifigs were concluded. The first it w te erring 


a very important point pons a Arvieens tor re vy ws mes 
tains under what circamstance were to pet x 
the third gives ts opinion of the toed ju it 

ra Banlerupt’s esta oat 
ot 
wie ka "Pannier 4 ce La ss silks 

Goods by s Upon a sa 0 sam ee . 
that ‘the ball of the commodity answered the samplé, th Taw. does no 
yaise an implied assurance that the commodity shoul id be imei chantable, 
though a fair merchantable price were given; and therefore, if there tea 
Yatent defeét then existing. in it unknown to.the géller, and wit t fraud on 
His part (but arising fri the fraud of the grower ftom whom ‘he purchased) 
such seller is not answerable though. the goods turn out, sili yi . 

CastLinc agaiass AURERT. ; W 
~ Security. for acceptances. —The plaintiff, a broker, having a te on oede 


polices of insurance, effected for his principal: for. erinon teeime 


py earaped cone nm $ the ore promised that he would provide for the; 
nbecame due, upon the i pecactis: Prony) 
him such a gm in ot that he might colle&. for th 
due thereonf.rom .the underwriters, which’ was’ scconlingty dieu eae 
was afterwards received by. the defendants. It was deterrained this’ 
not a promise for the,debt, or.. default. of another within’ the: 3 
frauds, and that the plaintiff might recover against the defendant,-as Ww 
for the breach of agreement ‘in not providing for the Seamer: ae ee 
ceptances,. as.alsofor money hadand received.: 
‘Moss and Orneas Assignees: of. Krekr army a Bankropt agains 
Cuarnocki. i 
Assignees retaining property.—The' court took- time to’ consider is! 
andi Me. Justive Laurence delivered his own opinion and ‘that of Mir: Fu 
iz Blane, :at considerable length, in comme geeiee: ‘of which the: 



















a new trial-was rejected. ge! dijo anor 


The result of the opinion of the court was as follows’: ifs et hi 
eome abankrupt between the time'of executing a bill of sale'é 


sea to the defendant, and the time of the defendant’s complying wit 


requisites of the registry acts*: rie such requisites were completed ai 
the aét of bankruptey and before action brobtght, the’ property'dde 
not pass, but the assignees of the bankrupt may pa the po: 


anch ship, in the form of legal aétion, profesionally atat ant 


74 
conversion. 5 


[The limits to Whighs ap have confined tite article i in our neal suite 
requires come apology ; ‘but we-hope the seleAton:of ‘the eases ai thei 

recent decision, under the-direétion of the Chief Justice ‘lately appc 

will | ‘render. them acceptable to our. commercial - “readers, © i Orr 








legal -department-of'our Register ie designed: Ie wilfbe'bitt 
endeavor to make the woe a faithf i reporter rter of every importa Hom 
in commercial law.) ih i 
# 26 Geo. 3. c. 60, and 1, 34 Geo. 3. c. 68. 8. 16. ¥ 
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“RETROSPECT or POLITICKS, | 


A, which has: sisdeiioh'a 80 oe revolutions from ‘the. cosliest 
records of history to the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
has awakened the ambition of Alexander. Not satisfied wi a 
3 din; How: Penta ie to ae hp Ocean, and from. ii Sc 
¢ confines Nay, prehending a jurisdidtion more ¢9 t 
thit of the Roman rem i contem| Aa the overthow iiss 
throne of Darius, in imitation of ‘the he Macedonian Sonquetory Bh youn 
was "the seq to npr pet the aspiring ip Catbeoe the 
¢ acquisition o rovinces of Persia, stretchin from. 
jan Sei 10 “9 Arabian a dy and ménacing Sayre aaa Bevin Ei i ge 
shores of the.Gan rmerly tributary to her Lino “would 
sion of power to ek th this auhity my ih have been w, le 
before the demise of the Czarina. VThe establishment of'a 
in ‘the Persian. gulph would. a communication with all the = ale 
kingdoms of the oteatal world that would much more materially 
balance of Europe and the commerce of Great Britain, than the augmen- 
tation of the Tartarian Government of Paulowitz to the eastern extremity 
through the trackless wilds of Kolyvan. 
“The pretence for aggression is va ad of vidtibice that was offered 
tothe Russians, at Astrabad, iniconsequencef which the Czarine 


have penetrated. jnto the heart of the country, and descending on 


western side of the Caspian sea, have entered Ghilan on its southern shores, 
AMERICA, 

The distru€tive malady SoMeh: has, during late years,, affliGted Now 

York, has given rise to the extension of the laws. of quarantine, ‘and 
fre the first of the preceding month the new regulations were 

very ship that enters the port, before any. communication with the shore 

is permitted, . is visited by officers of health, who commpnicate the result 

of their ‘inspeGtion to. the geaver authorities, and oa that report the extent, 
of the precautions dep 

The first literary fair hela ‘on this continent was opened last month in 
the town of New York ‘ it was.so well attended as to give ehh laa 
ragement for i al continuance, " 

West Jnpres. 

’ St. Domnco -}—General Leclerc has deemed it expedient to order the 
atrest of Toussaint, who in consequence hag been sent to France, and the 
reviving spirit of revolt has been so far discou! tagcat a this politic measure, 
aéto insure the subordination of the colony. disorganization which 
has continued on this island for a term of ten years, is not pe repaired 5 
the cultivation is neglected, habits of indolence and ra te formed, 
capital is wanting, the buildings are Saapicete the tas is_ destroy: 
ed; so that whatever may be the natural advantages of the island, Bs ert 
the ability of its governors, a long period must elapse before France can. 
derive any advantage from this colony. 

‘ GUADALOUPE. oe, accounts from this island reach. as low. as. the 
first of last month. A dreadful stand was made by the Negroes.at Fort 
Charles and Grande Terre; during the conflict the black general, Ignacey, 
was slain. ‘Three hundred ot the insurgents were surrounded, who tool 
post in a large building occupied as a magazine for powder? the Freach 
troops advanced to the ‘attack, two columns were already before the walls, 
when, in a paroxism of desperation, the negroes threw a brand into the 
magazine and blew themselves and the besiegers who had dared to approach 

™m, into atoms. 

Arnis! 8 et lan of rnment for this island i is adjusted, ‘and may 
be presumed to be bh e model which wiil be adopted in the other West Indi 


pesibanans 


f ‘ 
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possessions of France.” The superintendence istammitted ito ff author} 
of a captain-general and a colonial prefect; the civil sal i foe ewe, 
and the appeal to Europe, are continued on exactly: the. same footing: 
during the regal government. Ot eialeid lo pineal 
bi melanie: bes > APRICA. a en ae 


© An ‘ope een ite has taken place between the Algerines. and. the Ports. 
gueze. Pre arthaginian state, once the caper of inte sea 
arts, which covered the seas with her fleets and the land with. er we 

is now occupied by needy pirates, who opposing the system of their p 
decessors on the same ‘territory, either by the plunder of individuals or by 
the authorized depredations.of the government, obstract the pacific pursuits 
of commerce. ‘Twenty ‘vessels of war are fitted out professedly to af 


tod 


against the marine of ‘Portugal. “4 : detec 
a yet infested by: the calamities of pestilence and wars , The 
Turkish government, enfeebled by age and hastening to decay, is at present 
Wholly dnequal to. the support of its colonial possessions; the. barbaroys 
massacre of the beys has been inefficient to the purposes for which it was 
designed ; this act of infernal treachery has awakened the-caution. and ex. 
Cited the indignation of the opponents of the Ottoman without; destroyiz 
their power. “A general engagement is said.to have taken place between 


the Vizier and the Mamelukes, in which the army of the former was com | 


pletely defeated. 


, ates ee a 


. RUSSIA. : 
The. visit of the emperor to his Prussian majesty at Meme] has excite 
tuch speculation ; it tends to confirm the public opinion, that a great poli 
tical project.is in_ agitation with. some of the northern courts, which may 
be 


greatly affect the, state of Turkey. If Alexander and Francis should 
permitted to extend their territory in the east, no. doubt, the poliey of 
Frederic William will stipulate for a large portion of Poland, to counterva 
the acquisitions of his formidable neighbars’. - botitinevaie al 
_ The same mild spirit of interior government continues to influence. the 
councils of the Czar. The penal code has undergone some alterations, miti. 
ting the severities on the, delinquent. The intimation we have given of 
the aspiring temper of the Russian government with respect tothe cast,,is 
indicated by a circumstance which would not désetve notice, excepting i 
the relation it bears to that subject, . Prince Potemkin had built a aa 
ficent palace at Tabris,. the. principal city of Aderbeitzan, in, Persia. It 
was formerly the capital of the empire, and at this day is the phage’ 
cipal establishment excepting Ispahah, . This structure had. been conver 
into barracks for se is now ordered to ip yal aperial, 
yalace, and to be decorated in’a style of suitable magnificence... 4 
Lacie beech GERMANY, cee ee 
' The ‘exportation of grain from Hungary has lately been permitted, in, 
consequence of which Targe quantities have been embarked for some parts, 
of Spain and Italy, which were greatly in want of a supply. Jf this licence, 
were politic, we cannot determine, certain it is,’ that riots have occurred in, 
the vicinity. of Vienna itself, in consequence of the dearness of provisiens, 
which the garrison of the city has been employed to su Ret a Se 
The Austrian troops, by forced marches, have crtened alachia, where, 
they are ‘appojnted to occupy some passes of considerable importance;, 
the’ ostensible reason for this movement is-some irregularity in the outposts, 
of Paswan Oglou; but it is probable the real motive is to obtain a footing, 
in the country, that the armies of Austria may be prepared at any time. to, 
take advantage of the fall of the Ottoman power. ig 
The imposts on timber, salt, and tobacco, have been increased to answer, 
the public exigencies.. Some difficulties have, contrary to expectath 
arisen in Bavaria, with respect to the indemnities. In this electorate o1 
the councils of state has remonstrated against the agents of his Highness for 
the recent alterations in the copvents.and ecclesiastical institutions. The 


complainants 
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lainaots haye been silenced by the'opeh and decided part taken by the 
Fecor hiupeele wbo hag, declared that the alterations introduced were 
yader his own personal mandate, qnd:ghat his ministets wert in nosespet | 
responsible for the measure. Slrageogg Ta6 
o places in Euroffe,have suffered miore severely during the war than 
some of the opulent towns of Germany, invested: with commertial  pri- 
vileges ; ‘we see, therefore; with particularsatigfaction,” the appearence of 
feturning prosperity. ¢ipsip fair has been well attended,and has been 
resorted to by merchants | eVery part. of thgiconti vata ome ae tr 
The interruption to the exports from. other countries 18 at.ptesent: 
tothis town, for from thence the eastern part of Eerppe iganow princi 


supplied with ala whigh would hcaghish ha tchrtecived a aidtsent 


rection. ai? nay era 
eae BAPAVIAN REPUBLIC. “ 

The hereditary Pritice of Orange bas renounced, in the name of his father, 
ll pretensions of, the house of, Nassau to the united Naan and his 
Prussiag*Majesty has revoked the gray of 1788.; The. compensation 
said-to be assigued*to the Staitholder is in, certain Abbies, and: in« the 
towns of Dortmund, #Y¥egy, and ‘Buchav. A  diseénsion has 
urisen among the Jewish iahabsmants o ublic ; they were divided into . 
two patties; but tranquillity) has "been restored among t by the inter- 
ference of government. ‘Vligis number is computed at 60,000; 
ure natives, and may be considered &s the» most opulént and enterprizi 
people of the country. » A ee. on Wee 
ee »  MHELVETIA, Ms Ag gore 
* It is pretended that the cantons: of which this: lic is comPdsed; front: 
the extreme dissimilarity of their religiogs-and. political principles, of theit 
sitaation with respe€t-to soil, customs, mannérsj@and cecupations, could 
not be whited under one general sy » extending ou a same poli 
to each distriét’; therefore, toeach canton it ‘is: assi regulate their 
own interior organization. For the genera govern nt jap ted a 
senate, where laws are propésed; a diet where*such laws are: ssed, 
and either | cor ; from this, senate an-adminicfrative council i8 
formed, ,comsisting of | mergbers, who are charged with the execution 
ofthe laws. By this means, the Krench economists. contend: the advan 
tages of a general gnion welbee without’ an impolitic interference with 
the peculiayties prevalent in different part¥ofthe republic, to which; from 
local prejudjces, asl temporary considerations, the natives of Switzerland 
ae so strongly attached, = © oR ge ; stone 
Pi ITALY. . : ie ad 
* tis at last oped lag .Piedinont is to Be united to the-French te- 
public, a province exte@@iding from the confines of Switzerland tothe Medi+ 
\ctranean, “compréfending an extent “Of five thousand square Miles, and 
abounding*in all the luxugaice uf nature. The tardy contributions of 
the Piedontese to the public treasury have ———— a recommenda 
tion, under: the authority of Jodtdan, for the sale of. national property; 
and for the stippression of religious establishments. It is with pleas 
sure we state, that the epidemicadiseages which has gen so fatal, has 
ceased in Parma. ‘The constitution of the Ligurian republic was pro- 
claimed on the agth of May; it is:to consist of a Doge, whose power is li- 
mited to six years; of a seqmte, composed of thirty merifbers, ten of which 
Tevert to a private station every two yeass. The Doge is not yet nomi« 
vated, but itis suspected the.ap ent. will devolve on Bonaparte. ‘The 
marine is tq consist of two seventy-four gun ships, two frigates, and four 
Corvettes, “ At Rome provisions are extremely scarce. Pius the VJth ma» 

ts a disposition to combat with spirit the. difficulties by which he is 

2compasaed. The city of Cesar, and the seatof the Christian hierarchy, no 
wages — that venerable majesty which commanded the respect’of on oa 

rer, I, 3A . ind ; 
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kind; property has disappeared; the sublime monuments of the arty ate! 
withdrawn : and it is probable his Holiness will exhaust his. declining 
years by ineffectual exertions to restore to’ the domain of St. Peter its fore 


mer prosperity. " Ne: 
raremr a nee TURKEY. ei is hai 

The Porte continues to occupy itself in recruiting its armies in the neivhs 
bourhood of the capital, where a new alarm has been felt by the open 
rebellion of the Pacha, Geurgi Osmyn, who had overrun the country from 
the ancient city of Adrianéple to the walls of the éapital. Paswan Ogloy 
has transported to Widdin the immense magazines of salt in Wallachia, 
into which province he has lately made some hostile incursions, ‘and the 
war has been carried on with great barbarity : no quarter was 
every one that appeared in arms was cut in.piecegby the conqueror. ~~ 

FRANCE, © =, 

Great changes: are the subject of conversation at Paris, not only in the 
interior government, but-in the titular distinétion of the’ chief of the state; 
It is intimated, that the division of the country into military distriéts, and 
the assignment of imperial honors to Napoleone, is under consideration in 
the councils. The election of the Consul, for the preservation of his au- 
thority during life, proceeds without the stfallest interruption. Popularity 
is courted by the donation of sabres to those who have distinguished them- 
selves during the war jn feats of arms ; and ‘numerous expedients are re 
sorted to, to attract the attention of the people to the laurels of victory 
which flourish around the temples of the heroic Corsican. ©The dmuse- 
ment of the capital is promoted by every species of scenic exhibition, and 
the splendid fountains of Versailles are opened on the Sabbath to increase 
the public dissipation. The restoration of the aristocracy is determined 
in the appointment of the legion of honour, from which*we may expeé 
all the evils of the Preetorian bands.and Turkish Janissaries, without any 
of the advantages of security, deliberation, and wisdom, from an order of 
established nobility. i ' 

The discountenance given to tltose principles, for which all the horrors 
of the revolution have been endured, may be discovered in ‘the dull mono- 
tony on the festival of the fourteenth of July. Accustomed to observe a brave 
and magnanimous people prostrate before the altar of liberty'on that day, to 
hear them saluting thé skies with acclamations, which, echoed through the 
halls of tyrants, and made them tremble beneath the imperial canopy, we see 
with indignation the desertion of public principle and socia) duty ; and we 
Jament the fate of those who have fallen in the field, viétims to a cause of 
which their compatriots are unworthy. *. 

Marseilles is erected into’a mercantile depot. The inhabitants of Havre 
have petitioned that the trade to the East-Indies may be laid open to every 
adventurer ;, but it is apparent, that the effeét of public protection and of 
private enterprise will be long experienced, before France shall deserve the 
name of a great commercial country: * but whenever its political consti- 
tution, assisted by a profound system of commercial jurisprudence, shall 
enable her to avail herself of all her natural advantages, France: will be a 
formidable rival to every commercial state of Europe. 

GREAT BRIEAIN. | 

The public mind has been so entirely absorbed in the contests of election, 
that nothing has transpired in the political ceeonomy of this country de- 
serving particular notice +. Rousseau, in his satirical observations-on the 
benefits of political freedom, vauntingly exclaims, ‘* Ifyou wish to'appre- 


* © Ce nest pas le commerce extérieur seulement qui languit ; celui du dedans ¢t 
“ mort, largent est rare, les capitaux sont introuvables, et les fonds ne se atiennent 
«“ hae ee 4 ” EES ; Ore 

qu’ 4 intérét énorme.” PrucHet. ‘ 

+ The success of the candidates will be sech in the tables at, the conclusiowof the pre 
gent number, i r3 
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cate liberty, ‘repair to: England dating the popular eledtions: you ‘will 
on late i aloe ts be acltiowledged. that many s rig snd 
discolourations obscure the effulgence of the mchest jewel of the British 
empite ; but it is not in the power of Gallic wit to impair its lustre... i. 
- Notwithstanding some excesses have infringed the decorum that should 
ever attend the exercise of the immunities of freemen, yet, during a general 
déétion, perhaps, at no period since the Revolution, so little interruption has 
been given to the public tranquillity. The deadly repose which succeeds: 
the complete resignation of the elective franchise is not what we admire 3- 
we approve that buoyant zea) which is the natural sensation of political’ 
freedom, and we’ delight to follow the electric meteor through all its mazy 
wanderings ; convinced that .it is congenial with the adtive spirit. of the 
British constitution; that its effects are salutary, and calculated to invigo-~ 
rate, not to Ulestroy. adi? 
Some solicitude is excited by the enquiry, if Britain will be wholly silen 
while the plans’ of aggrandizement are accelerating, ‘not only with France 
and its dependencies, but with every other European government. of the. 
first order, excepting Spain. Whatever may be the decision of ministers, 
the public anxiety is not relieved, and the funds have been materially de- 
pressed by the uncertainty. Perhaps some conjeCture may be formed by 
the’ projected‘ diminution of the naval establishment. is measure..is" 
agteeable to the uniform disposition which minifters have manifefted of al. 
leviating the burthens of the country; and we considerit indicative both of: 
their own pacific intentions, and of the intelligence they possess of a similar 
disposition in the cabinets of Europe. ' . f 
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THE following fubjects have been difcuf- 
fed fince our lait publication. 
Th the Houje of Peers. 
Imprifonment for ‘Glenken’s Canal Bill. 
Debt. Packets ‘between Do- 
Bill for the relief of "ver and Calais. 
Debtors. India. 
Naval Stores. Irith Bankrupts. 
Scotch Militia Bill. ‘Illegal Gains. 
Rerkeley’s Pedigree. Alien Bill. 
In-the Houfe of Commons. 
Lord Chaycellor of Lord Hutchirifon’s 
Ireland. Penfion. 
Non-refidence of the Finances of Ireland. 
Clergy. Malt Duties. 
Amy Eftimates. | Englith Finance. 
Irith FleGion Bill. -Carnatie. 
Meffage trom his Ma- New Committee 


Jefty Room. * 
Supply. Dr. Smith’s Nitrous 
Sierta Leona’ Com- = Acid 4 
pany. : Ancient Literatyre. 
Irith Budget. Civil Lift. 
Rates. Surgeons. 


“The fubje@s with which’ the laft parlia- 
ment has clofed its labors, are few of them 
interefting to the publics we are no longer 
entertained with extenfive views of the in- 
tticate canne@ion between the political 

of Europe, or with the eccentticities 
odfervable in foreign polity; almoft the 
Whole of fenatytial duty has been exclu- 
fivély direfted to interior regulation, and to 
the completion of thofe patlinimensary for- 


H@, to thofe ultimate offices of its ex- 
Plting authority which would occafion the 


leaft poffible inconvenience to the public 
from the ceffation of its exiftence. : 
Houfe of Peers. 

June the 10th. Imprifonment for Debt. 

Lord Rawdon (Earl Moira) ‘tated ‘his 
reafons for not having fulfilled a pledge 
which he gave fome months fince’to the 
Houfe, to bring forward the meafures re- 
lative to the prefent fyftem of laws on im- 
prifonment for debt. The firff reafon was 
to prevent any benefit from collufive or’ 
friendly arrefts; the fecond, that he had not 
been able to complete the collection of ma- 
terials on which to found his claufes, on 
account of the various fpecies of procefs in’ 
cafes of arreft purfued in the different parts” 
of the kingdom, and the very great difficulty — 
of obtaining a corre& knowledge of th 
distinct proceffes. The third reafon was, . 
that the judges had not leifure at this time 
to confider the fubje&. ~ Defirous (he faid) 
of allowing thofe refpe&able perfons more 
time, he was willing for the prefent to wave’ 
the pledge he had given, but in fo doing, 
he by no means intended to withdraw hig 
purpofe, but would certainly bring it for- 
ward in the next feffion. 

Lord Holland faid, he by no means 
meant to impute any blame 'to his noble 
Friend, for his condu@ on the fubje@& to 
which he had alluded ; on the contrary, the 
whole of it refle&ted great honour upon 
him; and as the fubje& of making fome 
permanent and wife law refpeting im- 
prifonment fordebt was abfalutely requifite, 
in order to’ do away the neceffity of having 

3A recourfe 
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recourfe to occafional bills. of infolvency, 
which were but bad expedients, and at, 
tended with many pemicious confequences, 
He not only hoped that his ‘noble Friend 
would bring forward his intended bills early 
in the next feffion, but that the. Houfe alfo 
would make ita point to give them their 
moft ferious attention. - 
“June the 17th. Bill for the relief of 


Debtors. 

- Lord Alvanley, purfuiant to his notice of 
the preceding day, rofe-to appofe: the bill, 
and to move, that inftead of ‘‘ now”-the 
bill fhould be commitied “ this day. three 
months.” The learned Lord objeéted to 
the bill, on ‘account of the injurious opera- 
tion of the principal claufe with refped to 
the unfortunate «debtor, whom’ it would 
place in the moft difadvantageous fituation, 
without affording him any of the benefits 
which the bankrupt laws allowed. He con- 
fidered the bill as affecting the leading pro- 
vifions of the 22d of Geo. HH. and he was 
Jed into a general view of the exifting laws 
sefpeQting debtor and creditor. 

The Lord Chancellor faid, he rofe not to, 

oppofe the noble and learned Lord’s mo- 
tion, for he was alfo of opinion, that'at this 
late period. of the feffion, it was proper to 
_defer the bill until fuch time as the Houfe 
fhould be better abfe to confider its merits. 
‘Had the noble Lard contented himfelf with 
moving to poflpoue the bill on that ground, 
he fhould riot have felt it neceffary to trouble 
their Lordihips upon the occafion, but fome 
points which fell from the noble Lord, 
called, he thought, for obfervation upon his 
part. He then followed the noble and 
Jearned Lord through the whole of his legal 
arguments. Infome points, the Lord Chan- 
cellor feemed to differ effentially from Lord 
Alvanley, and in the courfe of his obferva- 
tions on the bankrupt. laws, which that 
noble and learned Lord had more than once 
adverted to, he ftated, after alluding to his 
former extenfive practice in thefe matters, 
his opinion that 54 out of 60, or at teaft 50 
out of threefcore, commiffions of bankrupt- 
cies originated in the non-liability of the 
future effe&s;. he argued that an equal mea- 
fure of juftice fhould be fhewn to.the cre- 
ditor and the debtor, and he infianced fome 
cafes in which the humanity and forbearance 
of creditors were confpicnous, particularly 
on the oecafion of an infolvent bill, which 
he had introduced into the other Hoife of 
Parliament, when every fuggeftion which 
came from creditors was to their honour on 
thofe {cores.. On the whole, he contended 
that the bill was not liable to the objections 
urged againft it by thenable Lord, however, 
on the grounds he had adverted to in the 
beginning of his addrefs, he concurred in 
his motion. ‘ 

. June the 15th. Scotch Militia Bill. 

On the oceafion of this difenffion, au ar- 

gument occurred on the different treatment 
of the people of England and Scotland, 


with respect’ to pecuniary burdens, and on 


‘the. diftingions of landed ert@ porfotidl pee 
perty, with refpe@ to taxation.) — 

he Lord Chancellor ftated, that per 
fonat property was, by law, as'liable to'be’ 
‘rated ‘to thofe charges, as: landed or any 
other-fpecies of property : the'caufes of itz 
not being actually rated in the fame pro, 
portion, were owing to its. peculi T nature, 
to the impradticability of ‘getting ‘at it fo 
well, to its intangibility, and to ‘other ob- 
vious caufes. And with regard ‘to what the: 
noble Earl had more than once faid refpeas 
sing placemen, and penfioners. it 


thefe rates and cliarges, he conld inform. ° 


him, and from his own perfonal exy erience, 
that as a placeholder, to which’ fitaati 
however, fome gnerous duties were anitiexéd | 
he paid to the land:tax not lefs: than four 
fhillings, in the pound; whereas, as a land.. 
owner, for a bit, of land which he pofletied 
in the north of England, the rates were fa. 
laid, that he got off for. about 7d. halfpenny 
in the pound. CH WE 

Qn the remaining claufes:of the bill, dif, 
cuffion more or lefs. took place, per: 
on that claufe which related to the trialand 
punifhment of fuch foldiers as fhould not 
ufo ** due diligence” in coming to theap- 
pointed place of rendezvous. The’ provi’ 
fions, were warmly. combated by the Earls, 
of Carnarvon and Fitawilliam, and defended 
with great ability by the Lord Chancellor, 
who was followed by Lotd Hobart; 

The bill being entirely gone through, the 
Houfe refunrcd, and. ordered the report ta 
be received the ngxt day. / 

une the 21st,. Glenken’s Canal Bill. 

The reafoning employed on. the occafion 
of the order of the day for the farther‘con- 
fideration of this bill, tends t6 thew fome of: 
the inconveniences which arife from the ex-, 
ceffive rigidity of the profeffion on the fub-- 
ject of the lawof intail;, the noble and learned 
lords Thurlow, Alvanley, Ellenborough,: 
and the Lord Chaneellor, contended warmly 
againft that. provifion of the bill which was, 


.defigned to autherife the fale of iutailed 


eftates in- order to purchafe fhares in the 
canal, in confequence of which the claafe 
was neyatived. ; 

June the 23d. legal Games. 

Lord Holland rofe, anc ftated a variety of. 
objections to the bi!l, many of which were 
given in a ftrain of irony and refined hu» 
mour. He confidered the fubjo& as-un-. 
worthy the atteution of the Logitames) 
argued that the exifting laws were abun- 
dantly {ufficient to counteract the evils the 
bill profeffed to remedy ; indeed the inter 
pofition of the Britith Legiflature on fuch;: 
occafions as the prefent, reminded. him of 
the anecdote related of the illufirious New- 
ton, who on that occafion, certainly did.nos 
refie with his aecuftomed wifdom and phi- 
lofophy. That-great man having been by 
fome accident thut up in axoom, in whieh: 
was alfo a cat, a hole was cut to almit the: 
animal to pafs: — me - peers tl 
after having a’ kitten, the opher xe 
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ginmended that a {mailer hole fhould be 
cut yore the accommodation of the’kittén ! So 
was it with the ‘Legiflature in the cafe ‘be- 
fore them, the: cxifting: laws. were abun- 
dantly fufficient not only for this, but for 
pbjects of greater magnitude, and which’ 


they effectually counteraGted. Under this 


impreffion, he would move that the further 
confideration of thé bill be poftponed for 
three months - - 

° The Lord Chancellor replied tothe ob- 
fervations of the-noble Lord, at.fome length. 
He thoayht the thanks of the Houfe due to 
him, for calling their attention to bills of 
this defcription, and the principle upon 
which he: acted was highly commendable. 
He was induced, in the prefent inftance, to’ 
poftpone the bill fora thort time, but not 
on the grounds altogether urged by the 
noble Lord: there: were’ certain provifions 
in thé bill'whieh required farther confidera- 
tion, and indeed) feme of thefe were ‘not 
quite intelligible to himfelf, it went to the 
f{appreffion, among other iNicit” games, of 
little goes. Now, thefe he underftoad, were: 
of variqus defcriptions, from the illegal lot- 
téries held in-public houfés, down to what 
may be called the ‘gingerbread E.:O. which 
were played for'ia the fireets, many forts of 
jnnocent raffles, fuch’ as thofe played at 
watering: places, public: libraries; &¢. may 
come under the prefent provifions of the 
bill, and it may notbe quite convenient or 
proper to cominit thofe engaged in them as 
vagrants, as was therein provided; forthiefe 
and other reafons, therefore, he was induced 
$¢ move to poftpone the further confidera- 
tion of the bill tilt Friday. 

In confequence of what fell from the 
nobleand learned Lord, Lord Holland was 
induced to withdraw ‘his’ motion, and the 
propofition of the Lord Chancellor was 
bo accordingly. 

House of Commons. 
une the 1#th. Supply. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, 
that before he’ proceedéd. to propofe the re- 
folutions which referred to the feveral efti- 
mates that day to be fiibmitted to the com- 
mittee of fupply, and other eftimates pre- 
Yioufly referred to, he thought it right to 
ftate, that it was not ‘his intention to pro- 
pofe refolutions to the committee of fupply 
in confequence of the eftimates which were 
prefented the preceding night; he thould 
propofe te bring them forward on Monday. 
They had reference to Dutch property at 
the Helder, to African fettlements, and 
other matters. The article of charge, to 
which the fir refolution referred, was for 
making ip the deficiency of the’ “confoli- 
dated fund up to the 5th April, 1802, > Out 


of 3,100,0001: the a@ual furplus of the‘con- . 


Solidated fund-on the 5th of April was no 
More than 424,0001. atid’ it was his duty, 

heafked of the committee to come 
t© any refolution-to make up the deficiency, 
to explain, as fatisfa@orily as he was able, 
the ‘caufes that-had occafioned thet de- 
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ficiency. He then praceeded to 1 
general heads under which the” 
arofe: theJand tax, payments: it 
made to a confiderable ext 
Docks, and other heads of expe 
the particulars of which,’ hie’ 
ready to enter, if neceffary. ‘Heol 
that laft year, when his right e 
Friend tong rr i bee 

a ‘difcount ‘ of five per cent, it 

agreed to a ree the loan’ 

for prompt payment, and wh ta 
large portioy of that lean f{peedi into 

Exchequer, ‘He obferved af, 

Bills. were iffued, ii 180%; for which 

taxes conld -be provided be iA 4 

and the debt thus created in Ne ee 

upon which tntereft arofe it 
another caufe of deficien 

of deficiency arafe out oF th 
ments from Grenada and St. 
which was engaged to be 
courfé of the prefent year. ofe “arti-’ 

cles, taken together, made up a fam ‘of 

2,934,2561. “Po this it was but fair to add 

the lofs arifirig from the ftoppage of the 

diftilleries. ~He was joftified in fuppofing 

at oné time, that the diftillers would be pe 

mitted by Parliament to open Re 

Parliamentafterwards, in its wif ce 

ft to’ grant that permiffion. He 

they might have been’ allowed to opew 

O€ober jaft, but for reafons which“ he 

afterwards, and which he deemed toBe 

ficient, it was wifely determined that the’ 
diftilleries fhould not open until January aft 

For this lofs to the revenue he muff aft take 

a conje@ure, and he fhould flate that ‘at, 

400,0001. for it would be tecelieéted that 

the diftilleries were thut up at a fexfon Fad 

the year when they were the | 

du@ive: this, added’ to the amount Lee 

the other five items, created a fum' of. 

-8,526,0001. He moved, ** That’a fam not* 

exceeding 2,676,6001. be granted to make _ 

good deficiencies of the confolidated 

&c.” which was put and carried, as were: 

also the following refolutions for the follow. . 

ing purpofes : 

For the payment of Exche- 
‘quer bills for the year 
1800, by way of aid for 
foreign fubfidies, &e. a 1, 

Fortheamountof bills drawn 
on accountof New South 
Wales, to become due 
in 1802, - 

For the importation of corn, 
meal, flour, and rice into 
Scotland, in the year 


1802, 
For repairin military — 
bridges, ie. in North Bri- 
tain, for the year 1802, 
Forthe expence of the Board 
of A tetetog for 1802, 
For the fu of the Vete- 
rinary College, r 1802, 
For the fupport of the Br; 
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tithMufeum, for-1802,.  .:8000. 0.0 view of the financial proceedings of the, 
For the fupport of the Le- _ prefent feffion. He likewife thewed ‘the. 
vant trade, for 1802, .- . 5000 00 faving that would be..gained by the reduc,. 
To pay,Mr. Edwards money tions that.had taken place. in Sontequancn: 
advanced by him on the of the peace. 
Joan of 1795, and forfeited For the navy, includingtwo mil- 


for want. of future Pay 


ments, 
Thefe refolutions were carried. 
June 14. The Houfe went intoa commit- 
tee of fupply, when the following fums were 
voted, on the motion of Mr. Sergeaut : 


For the ordinary expences of the — 
navy for feven lunar: months, 
from the Sth of June. L. 657,216 
Extraordinary - + $60,233 
Tranfports and prifoners of war 608,540 
Sick prifoners of war - 12,000 
There were then voted— 
For the amount of the valuation. 
of the Dutch fhips,&c. -,. 199,812 
c' ping money =. 90,000 
ice > 1,290 
For the profecution of George 
Stratton, Efq: and others, who 
. confpired to. remove Lord Pigot 
from the Government of Ma- 
dras - 2,184 


The right honourable.Gentleman ftated, 
that this, fum had long been in difpute be- 
tween Government and the Eaft India 
Company, but it had at laft been difcovered 
that the profecution was commenced in 

eonfequence of a vote of the Houfe of Com- 
mons. 
To the Sierra Leone Company to 
defray the expence of tranf- 
the Maroons - 5,908 
For the expence of thecommmif- 
fioners appointed under the 

American treaty 
Printing the two laft volumes of 

- the Journals 4,605 
Printing the votes of the prefent 


feffions ; 12,000 
Printing the public records * 4,797 
‘The expence in taking the popu- 

latian of Great Britain 615 


The repairs and alterations in the 
two Houfes of Parliament, in 
confequence of the Union - 

-Remgving the offices of the 
Duchy of: Cornwall, to make 
“yoom for the auditors of public 
accounts - 698 

The extraordinaries of the army 3,000,000 

Additional half-pay to the offi- 
‘cers of the nayy for..feven 
months 

On the motion of Mr, Corry, and 
after a long converfation acrofs 
the table between himand Mr. 
Tierney, for civil contingent 
charges in Ireland 7 


_ 19,991 


$0,000 


50,000 


The Houfe then went-into.a committee 
of ways and means, and 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, 
he wifhed to retapitulate the heads of fup- 
ply and ways and. means, to givea general 
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lions for the intereft of navy: mat 

debt, there had been voted »..13,888,573, 
For thearmy in Great Britain 10,297,790 
For the army in Ireland . - . 2,640,173: 
Ordnance .in Great Britain’ - 2 1,193,274 
Ordnance in Ireland - 203,076. 
For mifcellaneous fervices in .<..- 

Great Britain and Ireland 1,194,980 
For corn bounti¢s up to the 20th pia 
1,620,000 
363,338. 


March ° - 
Permanent grants | 
Thefe, were the-articles borne : 
jointly by Great..Britain and . he i 
Ireland, and they amounted Soe 
to rather morethan >) << 31,000,000, 
Thofe.borne feparately: by’ Eng-. 
land; were deficiency in oy 
malt, 1800 . 
Intereft and difeount on Exche- 
quer bills - 
The civil lift debt - 
A fmall proportion of this 
was to, be borne by Ireland, 
viz. for the arrears which had 
accrued during the laft year, 
and .early: next -feffion he. 
- fhould move for a committee - 
to.balanee the accounts he- 
tween 'the.two countries. of ¢ 
To pay off a bills in ea 
_ the hands:of the Ban 8,000,006, 
Deficiency i in the prasncsrspg 410,000 
For redu@ion’ of the national SF Be 
debt 200,000; 


war 
1,197,073. 
990,059 


Paying off Exchequer bills if- 


.fued in virtue of twoaGs paff- . 
ed in the aan and 40th of the egy 
King 1,066,000 

Deficiency i in thé furplus of the 
confolidated Fund 2,676,280 
Making an aggregate of fome- as sp 
. + what above 41, 
2-17ths of the 31, and 2-17ths 
of a part. of the arrears of the 
civil lift would be borne by i 
Ireland. Thefe two, fums a 
might be taken at -. $,815,763. 
Leaving a remainder to be i 
borne by Great Britain of 37,352,964 
To provide for thistherehave __- 
been voted :— fice: 
The penfions and malt duties Be 
The lottery |. 
Surplus fubfcription on funded 


Sachenuer bills 198,878 
Surplus 114,000, 
The refidue “of the fubfidy to es" 

Portugal D.. 
Surplus of the confolidated fund 2. ae 

for the year 1802 - ., 4,500,004." 
Exchiguer bills to be charged he 

on the firft aids: granted next ie 

feffion > 5:000,000,, 


Exchequer 












wont Parliamensary Regifiers: 








Exchequer bills to.pay the debt 
due to the Bank. 1,500,000 
The loan + 23,000,000 
de wall, $7,528,750 
Add to this the 33815,763 
Contributed by Ireland, andthe 
whole amounted to. 41,938,513 
The whele fupply was 41,168,682 
Thus thete was a furplus inthe | 


ways and means.of: 169,851 

He would now ftate the faving that would 
accrue from the .redu@ions that had taken 
place. - He ought, however, .to premife; 
that this in fonie inftances might at firft turn 
out more oftenfible than actual. 
For the navy there had been 


3 








voted in 1801" ~ 19,012,227 
Forthe prefent year only 11,678,383 
A faving of neacly 8,000,000 

For the army 1804 18,997,610 
For the prefent year 10,906,414 





A faving of rather more than. 8,006,000 

The extraordinaries voted he feared would 
not cover the real expenditure, and this 
aes faving might be confiderably dimi- 
nt . 


1,938,963 
1,395,310 


For the ordnance in 1801 
For the prefent year 


A faving of.about 600,000 

‘ ERIS 

Mifcellanies in 1801 . 850,000 

The prefent year 1,194,000 

Here there was a confiderable increafe, 

but it was to be accounted for from the al- 

lowance for:the Dutch fhips, and other 
taufes which would not recur. 

The whole fum voted for army, 

navy, &c. in 1801, was 


40,799,000 
The prefent year 


25,175,127 
Making the immenfe difference 

of - =, 15,625,878 

This was no doubt gratifying, but when 
the faving was fo prodigious, it might’ be 
afked how had fuch a loan been found ne- 
eeffary? In winding up the expences of 
war many great and .unforefeen ‘demands 
flowedin. Provifion had this year been made 
for many charges incurred during the laft. 
There had been voted, to make 

up the deficiency in the malt tax 429,774 
To pay Exchequer bills iffued, 

charged upon the aids of this 

feffion - 1,166,093 
Deficiency in the furplusofthe 
’ confolidated fund 2,676,280 
‘Intereft on Exchequer bills, dif- 
‘‘ Count on the loan of 1801, éc. tere 


Arrears of the-civil lift ,053 
Exchequer bills to the-Bank 1 erees 

ficiency in the convoy tax -~ 41 
its 9,690,000 





$67 
Difcount for prompt: payment pou 


won the loan of 1801 
To-fund Exchequer bills 8,700 
oe eee 


ATONE Altogether, ... 21,662,994 
Dedué&ing the five millions of Excheqver 
bills, which: he was about to propofey ana 
for which he took. credit, there -would re+ 
main fixteen millions paid from the re 
fources of the prefent year, though expend- 
ed. in former. years. He.did.not deny that 
this view of things ai him the higheft 
fatisfaction. * It was his firm perfuefion: that 
the taxes would in future. be 4s produdive 
as they had been during the year 1790,-and 
that, unlefs we experienced fome awful 
yifitation of Providence, we: might. fairly 
look forward to'an improving tevenue.: He 
begged it to be remembered that<he had 
provided taxes confiderably beyond the 
amount of the loan, fo,that, if:thingsfheuld 
turn out not fo favourably as there was rea- 
= expe, fill no deficiency: would’ be 
‘ound... ‘ 
The permanent taxes produced:'82,853,000. 
Theintereft onthedebtamount- —-_. 
ed to 23,520,002 
So. that a remainder was———————- 
left, applicable to thefer- ' 
vice of the year, of - 9,882,999 
By the report of the finance committee 
it appeared that in 1786 the remainder was 
lefs than. 5,000,0001L..and..in 1792, that it 
was only 6;500,0001. A great increafe of 
charge would now be felt, independently 
of an encreafed eftablifhment, from the’ en- 
creafed expence of keeping up an equal 
one. But there would be, three. millions 
applicable to this increafe. He trufted that 
our revenue would improve, but allowing it 
to remain ftationary, ftill we had nothing to 
fear. It was indeed gratifying that at the 
end of a war in which fo much treafure had 
been fpent, we fhould be able to raife a 
large loan on fuch favourable terms; that 
we fhould clear off charges incurred in for- 
mer years; that we fhould ftill have a con- 
fiderable furplus, and that we fhould fee 
nothing around us but profperity and hap- 
pinefs. The right honourable Géntleman 
concluded by moving, that towards raifing 
the fupply granted to his Majefty, the fum 
of 5,000,0001. be raifed ‘by loan on Exche- 
quer bills, to be charged on thé firft aids 
granted next feffion of Parliament. 


June the 28th. His Majefty’s Speech 
from the Throne. ple iiae 


© My Lords and Gentlemen, ' 
‘6 The public bufinefs being conclitded, ] 
think it proper to clofe ‘this feffion of Par 
liament. se ren oosgnss 
“ During a long and laborious attend: 
ance, you have invariably maniféfted ‘the 
juft fenfe you entertain of the great truft 
committed to yout charge. Tite objects 
of your see ae ha Maes Rapt rs 
numerous’ portant, an mvetien H 
utmoft fatista tion: fron the eqyictio bs 


w- SVS oC ome 








the wifdom of your proceedings will be fully 
by their in promoting the 
interefts of my people throughout 
every part of my dominions. 
2° ' Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

‘¢ The ample provifion you have made 
for the various branches of the public fer- 
vice, demands’ my warmeft acknowledg- 
ments; and my particular thanks are due 
for the liberality you have {hewn in exone- 
tating my civil: government aid houfehold 
from the debts with which they were un- 
avoidably burthened. ; 
ilft I regret the amount of the fup- 
plies ‘which circumftances have rendered 
néceflary, it is a relief to me to contemplate 
the ftate of our manufaétures, commerce, 
ahd revenue, which afford the moft decifive 
and gratifying proofs of the abundance of 
out iriternal refources, and of the growing 
profperity of the country. 

66 My Lords and Gentlemen, 
- S* As i think it expedient that the elec- 
tion of a new Parliament fhould take place 
without delay, it is my intention forthwith 
to give directions for diffolving the prefent, 
and for calling a new Parliament. 

*¢ Jn communicating to you this inten- 
tion, I cannot fupprefs thofe fentiments of 
€ntire approbation, with which I refle& upon 
every past of your condu@, fince I firft met 
you in this place. The unexampled diffi- 
eulties of our fituation required the utmoft 
efforts of .that-wifdom and fortitude which 
you fo eminently difplayed in contending 
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with them,-and by which they have heat 
fo happily furmounted. .' Ftom your jodie 
cious falutary meafures during ahe la@ 
year, my people derived all the relief which 
could be afforded urider one of the fevereft 
difpenfations of Providence, And it ‘was 
by the fpirit aud determination which uni- 
formly animated your councils, ‘aided by 
the unpfecedented exertions. of my fleets 
and armies, and the zealous and cordial-co- 
operation-of my people, that I was enabled 
to profecute with fuccefs; «and ‘terminate 
With hdnour, the long and:arduous conteft 
in which we have been engaged. 

«+ The fame fenfe of public duty; the fame 
folicitude for. the welfare of your country; 
will now; in your individual characters, ins 
duce you to.encourage, by all the means in 
your power, the cultivation and: improve» 
mént of the advantages of peave; «> 

$5. My. endeavours willnever ‘be wanting 


to preferve the bleifings by which we are fo . 


eminently diftinguithed, and to prove that 
the profperity and happinels of all claffes of 
my faithful fubje@s, are the’ objects whicl 
are always the neareft te:my‘heart.”. * » | 

‘Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma 
jefty’s' command, faid : \ 

4s My Lords and Gentlemen, % 

‘It is his Majefty’s royal will and pleas 
fure that this Parliament be prorogued to 
Tuefday, the 17th day of Auguft next, to 
be then here holden; and thie Parliament 
is accordingly prorogued to Tuefday, the 
17th day of Auguft next. 
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W chery Nias Baldwin, C. Smith, efqss. 
Wet Love— james Buller, Tho. Smith, fq, 
Weftminfter—Hon.C. RS Fox, Lord Gardner. 
Vi ctmereland— Sir M, le Fleming; bart. 
ames Lowther, 
bis 4 rymouth ond eft. Stewardy fq: Six 
Melconbe Regis. t james Pultenes, bart.W, 
Garthfhase, ~~ Arbuthnot, 
Whitchurch — Hon, W- A. Townshend, 
Hon. W. Brodrick. 
Wigen—Rob. Holt Leigh, J. Hoafon, #4 
Hialtor— j ‘ 
Wilthire--Ambrofe Goddard, H.P. Wyo 
ham, efqrs. 
y. achefler-Sies. Gamon,B Mildmay,bts 
Vinchelea—Rt.Ladbroke, W . Moffatt 
W indjor— —— Williains, efq. Hon. R. 
Greville. 
Woaodftock—Sir 11. Dathwood,, tan Rig 
Hon. C. Abbot. ‘ 


* Wootton. Bu; 


Wore Ea Foley, dag 
Wercefter— esi J.D re f 


» darts. 
Yamal = 


Yoni War Wilverhoree, ale. tons 
York—Sir Wm. Milner, Hen. is ‘Dee, 
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pUEGANT Biographical extracts, coinfift- 

ing of iatereftin anecdotes, bon gem Be * 
judicious repartees, dc. in. alpha- 
‘etical pias and "compiled m the beft 
and French Authots, 2 vols. 12mo. - 


¢ Life of Hannah More, with a critical - 
review. of her writings; by the Rey. Sir 
Archibald Mac Sarcafim, bart. 8vo. 
Edsection 


Bible Stories; or the memorable a(ts of: 
the Ancient Patriarchs, Judges, and Kings, 
extracted from their orig nal hiftorians, in 
the’Old and New Teffament; in 2 {mall 
vols embellithed with 12 handfeme,copper- 
plates; by William Scoifield. 

A méthod entirely. new of. learning 
French, in which the. principles of that 
tongue are cet fofth in fuch order and perfpi- 
cuity, a8 to promote the fpeedy attainment 
of that univetfal language; by J. Guifey. 

Ten volumes. ina book-cafe: confifting 
of various fubjedts; among which is con- 
tained “an abridgment of the Hiftory” of 
France, from the time of the Romans to 
the happy conclufion of ;eace in. March 
1902, empbelli witha variety of engray- 
ings. 


Law, 

An Effay on the conftruction of fo’ much 
of the Statute 4 Ann,.c. 16, as relafes to 
declarations of ufes ; by Edward B. 

A cotitinuation of the Statutes and 
of the Houfe of Commons, relative to. Elec- 
tions, with an abftraét of the determinations 
ofa Sele Committee, from the year 1796 
to thé prefent time, including the AGs that 
have juft received the Royal Affent; by 
Richard Trowatd, of Pall Mall. 


History, 

The Hiftory of the Roman Empire, from 
the foundation of the city to the capture 
of Conftantiuepie hy the Turks; by Wi- 
liam Mavor, L..L.. D.-In$ vols. royal 18mo. 
iluftrated with maps and prints. - 

Eight Hiftorical Tales, curious and in- 
firutive, viz. The Unfortunate Damafcenes, 

ebzer, Arden of Feverlham, the i 
Confpizacy, Mafanielle, the Campden W 
der, ne Myfterious Letters, and Ivan Hl. 


A feeulat Effay : containing a retrofpec- 
tive View af Events, conneded with the: 
tcclefiaftical Hiftory of England during the 
bs ela) 3 with ine ahaa on.the ftate 

practical religion in that period; b Joho 
Wie, 3 AM Oe ' 

r ledicine and Ch 

‘Remarks on the mecefiy and means of 
fuppreffing a contagion fever in the metro- 
lian 3:by Chriftopher Stanger, M. D. Gre- 

Profeffor of of Physic, and Phyfician te 

- the eaindling hofpital 
in Cancer, with obfervations en the 
Pore Carbonate of Lime. in: that difeafe ; 


by awed Keitiy author of fay on, 


An ‘Jntrodudion. tothe Study of Che 
miftry, explaining, its, principles. and their: 
applicasion to arts, manufaGures, &c, des: 
inac and familiar. ‘Mannet; with ea 
Aprende, hae the: modesn: theesy 2” 
ei Richard’ Stack, D.. Dz ons Piatiow of 

Apts collec, Dublin. 

e Family mfatory, ovCungpniost 
to the Medicine by: Richarll Reeds, 
Fellow of the jon Gallge of Surgeons. 


Mg nemo 
sional ae of Pade’ and Ufeful age ay baton 


comprehending a concife view of the lateft 
difcoveries, inventfons, and improvements, 


ing objets of 

the hiftory of men and ita 
- health or difeafe, od animal iba 
pe@ing the arts and manufa@utes, both 
familiar and commercial $ A. Fo M 
Willick, M. D, In 4 large:vuls, 8vo. illutt 
trated with 28 engravings, and°100 wood) 
cuts. ! 


eg 


Profeffor 
is the he ye of sete ues a in gue! 
rge vol, ° ee f 
ne Fall of tragedy, firft pre. 
fented at the nay Whitey, with 4édi- 
tions and. correGtionss by ‘Walliam ‘Wat. 


kins. 

Plan for the improveinent of the Fitheries 
on the weftern coafts of. the United Kings 
dom, to extend from the Nymph Bank of 
Waterford, to. the Orkneys, and to the 
Shetland Iflands; of the utinaft impéruined 
to the welfare af the whole Britith Empire, 
Letter [1]. by Jehn: Dixon, 4to. ~ 

‘Aeronautica, or Voyages’ it the Afr 
containing the prineiplas af: een ar aioe 
of flying machines: defcription of Mont- 
golfier’s Balloon, Aerial Voyage of M. Piz 
latre de Boater and.the Marquis de Adan< 

with all thofd 
ya » from Lunaidi’s. daw peer 
Mr. Garnerin inclufive 5 


ui 


tifully. coloured plate, eferiptive of fice 
au 1} 
the cep in France ahd 


Smith's New Englith Atlas, No VHP . 
containing prim cl Worcefterthire, and 





372 New English Publications. 


Six Letters to Granville Sharp, efq. re- 
fpecting his remarks on the ufe of the de- 
finitive article in the Greek text of the 
New Teftament. 

SexualMorality ; by a Gentleman ; 
{mall 8vo. 

Novum Organum Scientiarum, contain- 
ing Rules for conducting the underftanding 
in the fearch ‘of ‘Truth, and raifing a folid 
fisucture :for ‘univerfal Philofophy ; ‘by 
Francis Bacon, ‘Baron Verulam, Vifcount 
St» Albang arid Lord ‘High Chancellor of 

‘England, ‘Tranflated ‘from the Latin by 
Peter Shaw, M.D: In 2 vols. foolfeap, 8vo. 

Three Difcourfes ; on the Ufe of Books, 
on the: refult and effects of Study, on the 
Elements of Literary Tafte, delivered at the 
Anniverfary Meeting of the Library Society 
at Chichefter, 12mo. 

‘© Natural History. 

Entomologia’ Britannica, diftens Infecta 
Britanniz indigena fecundyum methodum 
Linnzanum ‘difpofita. Auctore Thoma 
Marfliam Soc: Lin. Londinens, Thefaurio. 
‘Fomus ten : 


The. Britith: Mariners Directory and 
Gnide to the Trade and Navigation of the 
Jadian ‘and China Seas: containing In- 
ftructions ‘for Navigating from Europe to 
India and China, and from Port to Port in 
thofe Regions, and parts ddjacent: with an 
account of the ‘Trade, Mercantile Habits, 
Manners, and Cuftoms, of the Natives; by 
H. M. Etmore, many yeats-2 commander 
in the country fervice in India, and late 
commander ‘of: the Varuna Extra Eaft In- 
diaman.: Jn one vol. 4to. 

The improvéd Practical Navigator; con- 
taining all neceffary inftruction for deter- 
Mining the’ Latitude by various methods, 
and for. afcertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar obfervations, in a complete epitome 
of Navigation; by Nathaniel Bowditch. 
Revifed, re-caledlated and newly arranged ; 
by Thomas Kirby. In one vol. 8vo, 

Novels 


- Miralba, Chief of ‘Banditti, in two vols. 

12mo.. Tranflated from the French. 
The Wife and Miftrefs, a novel; by 
Mary Charlton, author of the Pirate of Na- 
pies, Rofella, Phedora, &e. Jn 4 vo's 

._. Truth and Fiction, a’ novel in 4 vols; 
by Elizabeth Sarah Vilia-real Gooch, au- 
thor of the Contraft, &e. 

Novels, confifting of Mademoifelle de 
Clermont.—Apoftacy, or the Devotee. 
The Caftle of Kolmeras.«-The Journalift ; 
tranflated from the French of Madame de 
Geulis,,.. i 

Alfred, or the Adventures of the Knight 
of the Caftle, anovel; by Mrs. Parker. In 
$ vois, ‘ 

Who's the Murderer? orthe Myftery of 
the: Foreft,.a. novel; by Eleanor Smith, 
author of the Orphan of the Rhine, &c. In 
4 vols. 12mo. 


Lady Geraldine Beaufort,’ novel; by a 


daughter of the late Serjeant Wilfon. In 
S:vols. 12mo. «= 
‘ "The Noble Wanderers, a novel, In@ 





Homer and Hofdce, with original Poe 
by Gilbert Thompfon, M.D 12mo. *’ 
The Metrical Mifcellany, . confifting” 
chiefly of Poems hitherto wnpublithed. 
Broad Grins; by George Colman t 
younger; comprifing with new additior 
Tales in verfe, thofe formerly publithed 
under the title of, My Night-gown and’ 
Slippers. , Wor ee Pee” 
he Works of the Englith Poets, with 
prefaces Biographical and Critical ; by Sa-: 
muel Johnfon, re-edited with new . 
phical and Critical matter; by J, Aikm, 
M. D. vol. 1 to 6. Se ee 
Verfes Social and Domiéftic; by George 
Hay Drimmond, A.M. 
Youth, a Poem’; by J. Bidlake, BA, 
Chaplain to H.R. H. the duke of Clareice, 
and mafter: of the Grainmar. fcliool at Ply- 
mouth : fimall 8vo. : pei 
The Poetical’ Works’ of Robert Blait 
containing the Grave, &c.” ‘To which is 
prefixed, a Life of the Author; by Robert: 
Anderfon, M. D. accompanied by.feven 
prints, 8vo. ae a 
The Paffage ‘of the ‘Mountain r St. 
Gothard; by Georgiana Duchefs of De 
fhire, with “a tranflation in: French verk 
by PAbbE de Tile.” 1 
_ A Poetical, Political Epiftle ae Fret 
holders of Middlefex ; by Peter Teafel, efq. 
Fouts, gt 
An Addrefé to the Independent Frees. 
holders of the County of Suffolk oi the 
approaching Election; by a Suffolk Free 
holder, ca aah 
A Letter to the Worthy and Independent 
Livery of the City of London, touching the 
Election of Members to ferve in Parliament 
for the faid City ; by the Rt. How. aud Rt. 
Rev. the Chapters of Magna Cifarta, 
A Letter to the Proprietors of Fait 
India Stock, refpecting the prefent’ fitua. 
tion of the Company’s affairs both at home 
and abroad, in anfwer to the: ftaréitients 
given in the latter part of the. third repo 
of the Court of Directors refpecting Frvate, 
Trade, dated March 25, 1802. sali 
The Duty of Electors, with Antwets to 
Reviewers; by the author of the Impolicy 
of returning Bankers to Parliament. 
Remarks on the Definitive Treaty 
at Amiens, March 253 by ‘William Be 









Mluftrations of the Truth of the oa 
Religion ; by Eiward Maltby, B. Dig 
meftic Chaplain to the Lord Bithop of 
coln, 8vo sgh : 


Unity, the Bond of Peace, and the Piesd 7 
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New Projets, Publi Works, amd Events, 998: 
oy en Si. "i Shin A Semon 3 , 





means wo check it. Bi 3 . Tha 5 
‘Reflections on Wars 2 Sermon at the. Henry Regios, Lod Bithop. of Exeter, 
Baptift Meeting, Ca June 1,1802, rector of that parith. pe apt 

being the day fT ving, for the Ge- 


eral Peace ; by Robert fall A.M. 5 a «nds i ian 


New Projets, Public Works, and cmon ‘ vs er 


COTTOM MANUFACTURES. the bridge, the officers present, were of ’ 

g° flourishing is the cotton manufacture anion that it would be of. great use a opi 
in the county of Lancaster, apd so liberal service, as it would answer in. many: situa- . 

are the wages piven that, by some respect- tions where pontoons, would not.. ‘This 
able individuals in, Kendal, influenced by \ bridge is constructed on a faur-wheeled car- 
denevolent motives, in, furnishing’ withem- riage, with a: above, extending 
ployment thosewho werewillingtowork but over the s, ‘equal ie width .of.a. 
cguid not obtain itn lessthan two hundred common carriage, .T. he platform was raised 
poor families have been lately engaged, and and depressed, according tothe depth of the 
many cthers. are about, to commence the place to be passed, op four upright: pests 
weaving of musliis.and.calicoes.. ‘There is fixed to the carriage, and had. two. seer; 
no.dovbt, but that this. business will, in a platforms, extending from the, middle one’ 
short time, penetrate into. the most remote . to the. banks of the place it;was, put. inte. 
parts of the country.) ), -; This curious and useful .machine is depo- ~ 

py NATIONAL MONUMENTS., sited at the timber-yard, near the — 

_Thecoministee, appeinted by the lords of wharf, for i inspection. 

the treasury. to: examine the pidale which | CHARTER-WOUSE. 

have heen formed for the monuments to be The. foundation of a new school forthe. 
erected in St. Paul's Cathedral, in conse-. charter-house has been laid in the presence 
quence of addresses to. his Majesty from of Dr. Ramsden, Ds,;Raine, the assistant : 
the House of Commons, consists of the a masters, arid the principal part of the sechos » 





lowing pereoae the ne Hon..C, Long; lars. The building.is to be on an ienpeayed 
SirGeorge Beaumont; R- P. Rigby +3, scale. 

J, Towaley,, Esq. 3, > re 4 sal 1 WwW, GENERAL. wacutupnem. * 
Locke,, Esq... and P. The.American Congress. has voted. the- 


They. have allotted the ph istesia my the suns of 20,000, dollars for the purpose of | 
mouuments to the.undermentioned artists: . erecting a statue to the memory of sgemsa 
Mc, Flaxman, the monument of, Earl General Washington. 


Howe ; «SPANISH, Wook... | ' 
sc  Wertescon tao Sir. Ralph Aber- . The increase in the price of ae 
om wool is severely felt in our manutactories of 
Me. ‘Banks that of Capt. Westcott; fine cloth: it is supposed to have arisen 


Mr. Rossi that of Captains Moss & Riou, from the preference given to the French 
The two former are.to receive six thou- merchants in this article,.. It has risen in 
suid guineas for each of the monuments of the Euglish market to-5s. 6d. per Ib... 
tue commanders in chief; the latter four | EASTcENDIA HOUSE; |. : 
thousand’ guineas for each of the others. The addition making to the East-Jadia- 
A monument in honour ofthe Archduke House, by erecting more officesin Leaden- 
Charles has lately been erected in the vici- hall-market, has already been begun ;, these 
nity of Augsburg. It isatemple, supported extensive premises will be. finished,. * is: 
by four columus, aud decorated with four said, in two years... :- 
lion’s heads. In the interior, on a pedestal SUBSTATUTE FOR WHEATEN denne 
of grey marble, is ere@ed a white Carrara Ata late court of common. council, the 
marble bust of his Royal Highness in a Ro- lord inayor’ presented a memorial of Dr. 


. Tyan costume. Upon the top dean tagle, Gordon, stating. his haying discovered. or 


with expanded. wings, and holding the art. of making from. a certain. sub- 
perialglobe, with. a laurel branch... This. stance, which: <this. country grows in great: 
monumentis sixteen Germanfeet in height., abundance, and and. of which the, cultivation, 
At-each. corner isia.young oak, the.symbol may be considerably i increased, .:80., a3}, to, 
of the German heroes. ere are. four ap- supply, at any time, the greatest demand,, 
proaches bordered with rosesand jessamine. at one fourth af the ayerage prices.of whgate 
NEW MILITARY, BRIDGE. eu flour, and thet it is equally mp ig 5 
. Just before the twenty-ninth regiment of palatable, and will retain its qualities, for 
ai seiwenre Plymouth. os Halifax, several years, A ter being read to the agen 
a was eof a new e bridge, it. was referred to : 
the invention of Captain Hendervon,:00 ducing the price of oddest - 4 
e before the Government-house, . COMMERCIAL ROAD. 
After trying guns, horses, &c. over A grandcommercial road from the Weet- 











37# 
India Docks to the’ ceatre of the City of of 
London, has been Projected, and will pro- 
bably receive the sanction of Parliament. 
level’ has Bost lately keh, to 
A ’ 

the practicability of pa fc a canal to prove 
may effc@ a junction between Paddington 
Canal and the West India Docks ‘i his 
canal is intended to be brought in a direct 
line from Paddington:to the below the 
New River Head, thus to proceed across 
the City-road, | aid skirt Shoredith and’‘Spi- 
talfields omg through the centre of 


Betinal-green; from thence to cross White- ’ 


chapel parish at the Motint, and to com- 
municate with the commercial road, ard 
likewise’ with the London Docks, in the 
parish of St. George's in’ the East. 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA: 

The court'of Madrid: has determined to 
send out two Scavans to make discoveries in 
the’ interior of Affica © Thry are now at 
Paris, but are to visit this country for the 
purpose of purchasing mathematical and as- 
tronomical instruments. They wish, also, 
Previous to theif departure, to have an op- 
portunity of conferring with the African 
Society, aud of seeing Mungo Park, who 
isso eminently qualified to give them in- 
formation which will enable them to prose- 
cute their researches with more probability 
of success. 

TEA TRADE. 

“The East-India Company have issued, for 
the September quarterly sale, a detlaration 
of ‘657503000 Ibs. of tea, being one of the 


Jargcst supplies the company ever offered” 


for three months consumption ; 4,500,000 
Ibs _of which consists of congou and cam- 
Poi, which exceeds every former declaration 






; pres «de stom main bu usual on such * 
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prs prevent the revival of the 
of sm ine but a 
the dui and dimi 

the company’s sale 

WEST-INDIA 1 

Thursday ’ even Be J June 

~ choly circumstance took pike at the Lon-. 

‘don’ Wet, Docks, ‘where, the labourerers 

continued working till a late hour. . They 

had encroached so ‘far oti the ‘mound of 

~ earth that barred the entrance of: ‘the. water 


into the’ Docks, that —— they expected 


that sooner or later it might Kavegiven’ a 
yet they did not abendess with ~aihdous 


accuracy what effect oe be ‘produced 
upon it by the presstre ‘of 
the occasional’ increased: rapidity: 


tide. The operation of the ater crew is 


stances so pressed upon’ it on Th ryan: # 
evening, that the part ofthe mound of. 
which faced the intended entratice of the tie 
ver into the Docks,’ gave way, ob 
ing along, with the ‘violence of the 

water, a vast qtiantity of piéces of timber. 
employed as pa ‘and for other 
poses, buried some of the’ labourers‘in the ' 
mud, and violently briised’many others, : 
We are happy, however, to-my, that ‘the’ 
reports of the fataf effects effects produced by this’ 


af 
upon a strict enquity into’ the’ matter. 
have the satisfaction to lear,’ Brerepe 4 
of one hundred persons, who-were said'to’ 
have perished on the’ occasion, not more 
that five or ‘six ‘have ‘been’ buried ‘in the® 


out. 








Married} In London, Mv: R. G. Leé, to’ 
Miss Sarah Cowderoy'of Brimpton, in this 


coun 
Died) At Readirig, Miss Walsham, 

eldest danghter of Robert W. esq.—At the’ 
Rectory-house at Appleton, William Jolin 
Brickenden D. D. Rector of Appleton and 
Eaton.—-At Bitifield, Mrs: Forrest, widow : 
of the late Admiral Forrest. —At ate 
ford in the 19th year of her age, Mifs Ann 
Powell, niece: to’ Mrs. Elderfield of that 
place.- wit Henley upon’ Thames, Mr. 
William Mellet, timber merchaiit, aged 79. 
Mr W. Humphreys, ‘senior, ‘of Reading. 
Ir the 90th yearof his age; Mr. John Boyce, 
of Hawthorn-hill, ier, He had been 
confined to his 
 yecr s his indif; fated in a‘cold 
taken whilft mowing, which laborious em-” 
ployment he conflantly attended at sun- 
si8' ng ‘for were ee his con- 
finement. 


PROVINCIAL OCCUR RENCES: 


ir fince June last” 


Married.} At "yckford, ‘Thomas Cart 


wright ‘Slack, esq. to Miss Jane Hester” 


Nowell. 

Died.] At Eton, in the 86th year of his . 
age, A. Angelo, esq. ‘sincerely lamented by” 
his family, anda large circle of friénds.—-At* 
Beaconsfield, Mis. Mary Burk, in ati ad-* 
vanced age. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Married} Mr. ‘Thompfon, mentees 


law, of Fisbech in this ‘county, to Miss 
Nott yn iyi ma y Robert Mar.” 
» Dr. a ‘of 
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. Provincial Occucrenctt, 


by.a fall his horse.-—-At Chelsea, Mrs. 
Soca of New-market, relict of William 
M. esq. late of Foroham, All Saints, near 


Piven ‘market.-—-Aged 27, Mts.. El.za- 
beth Wilson of iv, neat New-market: 
‘her loss is deeply felt by she iniaeen in,that 
neighbourhood At: St. ives, Mrs. .Jen- 
nines, wi espa of pane tairbones of 


‘that place 
Pees The Rex, * Charles ‘Myton, 
: a to ates Grey, eldest 
pare # of the hon, John G.z-At Leigh, 
ec Taylor, »t0 Miss Page of 
‘the former p! = Me. Dutton, of Waver- 
ton, to Miss Nickson of Butterly Hays, near 
‘pater At darben, Mr. James Dotan, 
Miss Sarah Clarke 
Died.) At Chester, the hen. John..Grey, 
brother to. che Earl. of, Stamford and. War- 
gst 


* “Masried.} Mr Neon = Boll, attompey at 
aw, to Mifs Henrietta Tippet, daughter of 
‘Mr. T, attorney, of.. Falmouth —At.Mer- 
ther, near Truro, the Rev. Janes Ferris, 
sestor of Probus, to Mrs. Treweek, of Tre- 
week-houfe, Mee, 

carpet manvwfactnrer 
bof a fall fiom his 


| in. es ig Seba Dixon, efq. 

Whitehaven, to Mifs Littledale, 

daughter of Thomas L. efg. late of Rotter- 

dam, rey formerly of Whitehaven.—The 

Rev. Henry Thompfon, of Penrith, to, Mifs 

Brifbane, only daughter of the late Capt. B. 
of the marines. 

: Died.) At Whitehaven, Mrs. Bowman, 
relict of the late Richard Bowman, efq.. In 
her death numerous poor objects will bave 
to lament the lofs of a conftant aud liberal 

tor.-—-At Workington, ia an ad- 

vanced age, Mr. m_ Johnfton..—Of 

a malignant fever, Charles and Fiances, two 

of the children of Thomas Relph, efg. of 

High Moor, near Wigton.—At. Morpeth, 

y efteemed, aged 64 years, Mrs. Wil- 

9 widen oF Theme W,, efq. formerly 

< oRPey Bae h,—Suddeni 
wife of } of Mie 


Ys Mrs, 

nge C. of Morpeth 

i yong after a thor but fevere illnefey 
the Rev, Edward. Prowil, fchool-mafter of 
that place —Suddenly, Mr. ‘idler, furgeon 
of Carlifle ene! the place, seed 67, 
Mir, Richard Bleamise, fj. of Peur 
Fit, i in the » 99th year of his age, of 

race the Police Magifirate of. 


Bad 
Soe Baler, Zt Lap led Mr, 


Be Saas 


é Oe 
—In London, the Rey. Golin:Roope, 


of N 


‘his age, Thomas Butterworth, Bay 


~ dlesex. 
Mifs thain-hall... Bolbing in. 


near Briftol, she Rey, J. Sette of, Mrinal, 
ecsatenonee of §. B. ef, of 


“Dink } Suddeniy,aged 54, Mes taldwin, 
wife of Mr. Nathaniel. B. of Melbourn. =At 
Chaddesden, near. Derby, Mr. Thomas Gray 
ottingham —-A fter a. lingering. illness, 
sincerely lameuted by her friends, Mes. 
Sales, wife of Richard Astley i. = 
Spondon At Buxton, in the 
Bayle - 


of Hope, ner, Manchefter, By his, deeth 


the, putlic is deprived of ee 
time aad at ee ternaerE Lge R 


Mesvied.} At Cememiaien 
Devon, Mr. Powell, merchant, of Exetes, 
to.Miss Woodgate of London. —Me, Beook- 
ing of Plymstock, to Miss 1H. Bickell of 


.Tavisteck.-—-At Stoke, . near, Plymouth, 


Lieut Joho Farbes, late ef the Carnatic, 
to Mifs- Jenkins of Plymouth Dock —-The 
Rev. David Horndon, rector of Merton. im 
this county, to Miss Glubb, late of Bictem. 
Ph. ye ]. Mr. King, school-master of Star 

- Returning home. from Exeter, he 

pon soi the river ina mand wap deomped.. 


Masvied.}. The Rev. Rev. Fredesic Tooskins, 
rectar of, South Vervot and. Moghemtas, 
Miss Letitia Frances Dod. ' 

Died}, Milfs Woed. of St. 


Milborne, 
Andrews, eldest daughter of the Rew.. Ms. 


.Wood, rector.of that parish —Me: Jehan 
Rowland of Hinton, St. Mary. 
RBAM. -~ 
Birth.] The wife of Mr. M. Woatifad, 
‘steward of the dean and chapter of DysRemm 
of male twins. 
Married.J Fhomas Edward “Mills, esq. 
‘of Willington nenr. Durbam, to Mixes Rebe 
son,—Mr,. Anthony, Mowbray of ame | 
to Miss Geithen Raine of p alone 
Sunderland, Mr. Moses Wilkinson, to Mies 
Wake. , 
Died.] After a lang, abd painful iness, 
Robert Surtees, esq. of M 
Sunderland, .Muss. “Dougiat, neife of DMe. 
D.—Miss Orton,. sister of Mr. W.0. of 
Sunderland:—aAt,, Fhomhil, in,,the 63d 
Higt o Lodae. Seen eee » doh 
hoinhill, .esq.---At_ Darlington, in. his 
$8th year, Marmaduke Bowes, e399. ie. 
merly of Soltiaie. Nesivbie 


stead, ‘Miss Giasse, da ter hig rin 
George Henry cee of PF sandeggotig id. 
Herrman. ean Wal- 


Weetminster, pa Tiel is tg 


Gt of oponle aaurk ian a ay at 
2 poreearsichs ogy of 7% Miss 
pra a ra age 
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and daughter of John Mills, esq. of Col- 
ehefter.—The Rev. Henry Ellis, rector of 
* Sutton, near Rochford.—In London, Miss 
Treland, daughter of the late Joh [.-esq- 
of Averley i in this county. 
AGLOCESTER. 

Birth.} At Barneville house, Lady Coshy 
of a son 

Marvied.} At Rodborough, Mr. ‘George 

Flight, to Miss Hobbs, only daughter of Mr. 
H: of Kingstantey—-The Rev. T H. 
Chamberlain of Shenington, to’ Miss Snow 
of Tidmington, Worcestershire. —Mr. Beu- 
jamin, Wingfield Smith,’ surgeon of Ten- 
bury, to Miss Mary Good of Boraston. 

Died] ‘Mrs. Charleton, wife of Mr. C. 
,of Glocester.—Mr. John Yeates, a respect- 

able farmer of Lugwardinc, near Stourport. 
“At Southrop, Charles D’Oyley, esq.—At 
Barton Court, near Winchinhampton — 
Mrs. Hannah Flint, wife of Mr. A. F. of 
Ashford, inthe county of Kent, and daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Hawkins, an eminent 
clothier of Nailsworth in this county. 
HEREFORD. 
Married.} At Letton, the Rev. John 
. Lilley, rector of Stoke Lacev, to Miss Free- 
man, eldest daughter of John F,. esq. of 
Letton.~Mr. Powles, to Miss Jones, both 
-of Hereford —At Hereford, Mr: Betton, at- 
torney at law, to Miss Mary Anne Bird, 
youngest daughter of the late William B. 
. @sq. of that city. 

Died.] ‘At his brother's house at Farring- 
ton, in the 80th year of his age, Roger Ed- 
wards, esy.—Mr. Skipp of Bridge Sollers. 
Mr. Thomas, paper-maker, of St. Weo- 
nard’s, : 

HERTFORD. 

Married] At Shenley, Henry Sheppard, 
esq. of Frome, to Miss Winter, daughter 
of T. B. Winter, esq.—At Ridge, the Rev. 
G. Bailey of Hatfield, to Miss Warwick of 
the fornier place. 

Died.] At Bristol Hotwells, Mrs. Haw- 
tayne, wife of the Rev. Mr. H. rector of 
Elstree —-At his house at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Ralph Winter, esq. aged 6S. 
HUNTING DON. 

* Married.] At St: Neots, Mr. George 
Palmer, woolstapler, to Miss Rix, second 
daughter of Mr. R. merchant of that place. 

Died.] At» Abbot’s Ripton, universally 
regretted, after two days illness of a scarlet 
fever and sore throat, the lady of the Rev. 
T. D. Trollope, rector of that parish —At 
Huntingdon, Mr. John Rowe, jun. at- 
torney at law in the 26th year of his age. 
He wasa young man of the most promising 
abilities. 

KENT. 
- Married.) At Turnham, Mr. Rugg of 
Leeds, to Miss Hodson, eldest potion Bl of 
the rev. Joh’ H. of Thornban——Mr John 
Ellis, printer, ae Miss Mary wae of Can- 
terbury.—-At Canterbury, Mr. ewport, 
to Miss Gillham of the same place, 


. at law, of the former place. 


. Austin Friars, to Miss Eliza Eade.—J| ve 


Died.] At the Commissioner's | 
Chatham Dock Yard,” Mrs. “Charles 1 
LANCASTER, 
Died} At Manchester, lamented Wy 
family and a numerotis’ aintanco, W. 
Monsgell, esq. late Lieut. Col. aie 
regt. of foot. —AtChotley, i in the 85th yea 
of “his age, John Hollings vere : Lie 
matkable for the urbanity of manners 
and his persevering spirit in the’ <= 
ment of agriculture and ree 
' LEICESTER. 
-Married.} Charles Phomas Hudson; eg. 
eldest son 6f Sir Charles etene hah vatt. 
Wanlip-hall, to Miss Pep; r0 
daughter of Sir W. P. bart. of -s 
Portman-square. ~At Willoughby W. eaters, 
W. Chandler, esq. of Gillmorton, to Mis 
Gamble, denichser of Mr. Johu G. attor 

















Died.] At Leicester, Mr. Alderinai x 
well.—Mr. John Hanbury, third son of the 
rev. Mr. H. rector of Langton.—At 
Lawford, near Rugby, the rev. Mr. 
rector of Church ‘Lawfor'.—At Kibworth, 
Harcourt, Mr. Johasou, formerly a Major 
in the East India Conpany’s fervice in 
Bengal. re 

LINCOLN. 

Died.] Aged 83, Mr, John Marshal, late 
@ Lieut in the North Lincolir eae 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, Maximilian ife 
Cerjat, esq.—In his youth “he married an 
English lady of large fortune, with om 
he lived 20 years inthis county. He has 
left five children born in England, three of 
whom are lieutenant colonels in the servic 
of this country. 


NDON. 
Births} At his 1 edie in Portland-place, 
the lady of H. Jarrett, esq of a baie 


In Southainpton-row, Bloomsbury, the ne 


of Lieut. Col. Conran of the 52d’ 
foot, of a daughter —The lady of SirG 
Shee, bart. of a’ son.—The lady: of 
General Lennox of a son, at his 


Harley street.—In John street, Del, 


Mrs. Edward Sollv, of a daughter. 
Married} At Hendon, Coutts Trott 
esq. of Berner’s strect, to Miss Mi 
Gordon, fourth daughter of ‘the Inte 
Alexander Gordon, Lord Rockyille- v 
niel Lewellyn, esq. of College- , West- 
minster, to Mifs Henrietta Maria 
ton.—The hon. Lord Henry § Stuart, th 
son of the marquis of Bute, to tlie righ 
hon, Jady Gertrude Villiers, daughter a 
sole heiress of the late earl of Graudisoni.— 
Middleton Onslow, esq. to Miss Matilde 
Boddington, daughter of Thomas B. 
of Clapton.Edward Vaux, sen. €9q, | 













Hague Everitt, eldest son of Thomas 1 
esq. M. P. 6) Mins Conk Sin 2 
pine pene Prete gh 
ohn ih Ben inore 
Died. 
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ef York-place, Portman-sq.—At Brompton, 
after'a long’ and painful illness, the Hon. 
Mrs, Allen.—Henry Capel, esq. of Feltham 
hill, Middlesex,.—At his house in Howland 
street, Lieut. Gen. W Spry, commandant 
of the corps Of royal enyinéers.—At Dul- 
wich, John Rix, esq. many years account- 
ant general in the Excise Office.—In Or- 
chard-street, after a lingering illness, ‘Lieut. 
Col. Fitzgerald of the 8d regt. of foot guards, 
aid-de-camp to his Royal Highness the 
Dike of York.— Mrs. ‘Steel, wife of Robert 
S. esq. of Finsbury-square.—At her house 
in Great Rustel-street, Bloomsbury, Ann 
Fothergill, spinster, in the 85th year of her 
age, sister to the late Dr. F. 

MONMOUTH. 

Married.) Mr. Johr: James, jun: of Lan- 
fear, to Mifg Evans, daughter of D. Evans, 
ely. of Queen fquare, Briftol. 

Died.} At Hadnock-houfe, near Mon- 
mouth, in his 62d year, the Rev. Philip 
Griffin, L.L.D. fon of the late Admiral G. 
—At Handenny, in the prime of life, Mrs. 
Jones, wife of the Rev. Mr. Jones, of that 


parith. 
NORFOLK. 

Died.] At Yarmouth, in the 60th year 
of her age, Mrs. Worts, wife of Mr. W. of 
Colchefter —At Norwich, Mrs. Thomlin- 
fon, reli& of the late Rev. Robert T. of 
Cley, after a long and fevere indifpofition, 
in the 54th year of her age.—In the 68th 
year of his age, greatly re{pected, Mr. John 
Miles, of Frowfe Newton.—In the 81ft year 
of his age, Richard Peete, efq.. one of the. 
aldermen for the great_ ward of Wymers, to 
which office he was elected. in 1773: jhe 
ferved the office of fheriff in1772, and 


. mayorin 1775. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Births.] At Finethade, the’ Countefs of 
Harborough of a daughter. ’ 

Married.) Mr. Haycock, of Wardington,. 
Oxfordfhire, to Mifs Mary Matftin, daughter 
ofthe Rev, John M. vicar of Nafeby, in 
this county.—-Mr’. Barrett, of Stamford, to. 
Mifs Callis, of Athby, near Wellingbo- 


rough. 

Died.) Mr.. Géorge Wilkinfon, of Peter- 
borough, fon of the late Mr. W. uphol- 
fterer, of that city.—At the fame place, 
Mts. Clarke, miftrefs of the ladies boarding 
fchool there. Ait Walcot, near Stamford, 
aged 75, Mr. Hickman, of Cliffe-park, in 
thisceunty. At Whifton, Mrs. Lucy 
Coles, wife of Mr. Thomas C. é 

WORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died.] At his houfe in Newcaftle, in the 
20th year of his age, Ch. Brandling, efq. 
of Gosforth, late one of the reprefentatives 
in Parliament for that town, which fituation 
he refigned in favour of his fon, the prefent 
member. His charatet, whether public or 
private, and in every point of view, will 
hold a moft diftinguifhed rank in the public 
eftimation. Mr. B. ferved the office of high 
on get this county in the year 1781.— 

“¥or. 1, 
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After a tedious and painful ilinefs, Mrs. At- 
kinfon, wife of Mr. Jofeph A. of Swarland- 
houfe.—At Dent’s-hole, near Newcaftle, 
Mr. Thomas’ Wray, aged 65.—-At Weft 
Bitchfield, near Belfay Caftle, in the 96th 
yearof his age, Mr. Wim, Fairbairn. 9“ 
NOTTINGHAM. 4 

Married.] Mr. J. Lloyd, fecond fon of 
C. Lloyd, efq. banker, of Birmingham, to 
Mifs Hart, daughter of F. Hart, efq. of Not- 
tingham. 

Died.] Mrs. Cox, wife of Mr. Humphrey 
C. of Nottingham.—Mrs. Hulton, wife of 
George H. efq. of Carlton upon Trent.— 
Much lamented, J. Renfhaw, efq, of Owl- 
thorpe.—At Hilltop, in the parifh of Grear- 
ley, 1 the 59th year of his age, Mr. Daniel 
Wood. 


OXFORD. 

Birth.] At Oxford, the lady of Sir D. 
Mackworth, of adaughter. ~ : 

Died-} At Oxford, on her way to 'Rufh-, 
ton-hall; the right thon. the Lady Dowager 
Vifcountefs Cullen; fhe has not furvived 
her hufband, the late lord, above five weeks. 
—At Brompton, of adecline, aged 27, Mifs 
Sephia Colfton, daughter of the late Rev. 
Alexander C. of Fifkins-hall, a fady truly 
beloved and regretted.—After a long illnefs, 
Mr. Hawkins, of Little Moor, near Oxford. 

"SHROPSWIRE. 

Birth.] “At ‘Ingeftree, the Counitefs’ of 
Talbot of afonand heir. ~~ 

Married.) Jothiia Peéle, efq. to Mifs De 
Courcy, ofthe Mount, Sti ucf th. 
Ellefmete, Mr: eg ood, of Newnes, 
to Mifs Morris, of Tetchell..-At Kinver- 
ley, Mt. S: Witabisea, of Kinton, to Mifs 
Birch, oft Ofbafton At Winftanftow, Mr. 
Marfton, ‘of ‘China ‘Longville, to Mifs E.. 
Colley, of eichpoof, 

Died] After a lingering ilfiefs, Mrs,. 
Ellen Owen, daughter and co-heirefs of the 
late Wm, Q-efq. of Porkington,—At Gren- 
don, in his 68th year, Mr, Thomas Rath- 
bone, one’ ‘of the people called Quakers. — 
At the Mines, in the parifh of Worthen, 
in her 79th year, Mrs. Lawrence.—Aged 
94, Mrs: Humphties, of Shrewfbuty.—At 
Rockwardine,. Mrs. Noneley, . reli€t of Ri- 
chard N. efq. of Noneley.—At Shrewfbury, 
Mrs. Catherine’ Waring, fifter of the late 
Dr. W. of Pledléy —At Millichope-hall, in 
his 21ft year; Mr, Richard Eafthorpe. 

re" SOMERSET. 

Marvicd,] At Stockbridge, Janes Wife, 
ef. captain in the Royal North Lincoln 
Mititia, to” Mifs Jekyll, only daughter of 
Jof. J efq. of Bath.—Mr.. Long, of Bath, 
to Mifs A. Edwards, niece to R. White, 
Efq. of Weftcomb.—Samuel Files, efq. of 
Backwell, to Mifs Smith, of Bathwick—, 
At Briftol, Mr. Edward New, of Afhley- 
court, to Mifs Eliza Parris, daughter of Ed- 
ward P. efq. of Nevis i 

Died.] At Bath, the'lady of Thomas Ball, 
efq.— At Kingfddwn, near Briftol, Mifs 
Temple, daughter of lieut. col. T.—A 

$e Bath, 








Bath, aged 22, Mifs Emily Poyntz.—At 
Eriftol Hotwells, Capt. Curtis, of the navy, 
fon of Admiral Sir Roger C. bart.—Mrs. 
Horner, wife of Thomas H. efq, of Mells 
Park —After a fhort illnefs, at Briftol, capt. 
Benjamin Cook, many years commander of 


a veffel in the fouthern whale fifhery.—At’ 


Bath, Thos. Huftler, efq. of Ackliam Mall, 
Yorkfhire.—Suddenly, at Enmore, Richard 
Farthing, efq. grandfon of the late Dr. F. 
of Williton.—After a long and painful ill- 
nefs,- the lady of Thomas Hall, efq. and 
daughter of Mrs. Prideaux, of Bath. 
SQUTHAMPTON. 

Married.] Major Groves, of the 28th regt. 
of foot, to Mifs Blackftone, daughter of Mrs. 
B. of Colebrook-ftreet, Winchefter.—Capt. 
Kittoe, of the royal navy, to Mrs. Miller, 
widow of the late R. W.. Miller, efq.—John 
Pope, efq. purfer of the Lord Gardner Eaft 
Indiaman, to Mifs Taylor, daughter of N. 
Tayloz, efq. of the tranfport ftore.—Maitt. 
Charles, efq. of Mile End,.to Mifs Kirk, 
daughter of J. Kirk, efq. 

Died.] Mrs. Earle, mother of alderman 
Earle, of Winchefter—At Southampton, 
fuddenly, the lady of Wm. Lomer, efq. high 
theriff of the county.—-At Weft Cowes, Ifle 
of Wight, Lady Burrell, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Clay.—-Mr. Charles,Collins, many years 
one of the tide-furveyors, of, Portfmouth.— 
Mr. Matthews, chief clerk in the fteward’s 
office at Haflar. 

STAFPORD. 

Birth.] At the marqnis of Stafford's, at 
Tippee, the marchionefs of W orcefter of 
a fon. 

Married.) At Blithfield, Mr.Ch. Towuf- 
hend, of Blithfield, to Mifs Kent, of Ad- 
tnarftone.—At Litchfield, lieut,. col. John 
Gordon, of 38th regiment, to Mifs Wool- 
Jey, daughter.of Mr. Wm. W.alderman of 
that city. : 

Died.] At Deritend, Mrs. Elizabeth Brad- 
nock, a maiden lady, aged 82.—Mr. Bates, 
fen. of Tamworth. Mr. John Heptinftall, 
of Walfall—Wm. Howell, efg. of Stocks 
well End.—Mr. Thomas Lovatt, aged Bb, 
wine merchant, of Stafford. 

SUFFOLK. 

‘Birth.] The lady of Milefon Edgar, of 
the Red houfe, near Ipfwich, of a fon. 

Married.) Lieutenant Marri, of the royal 
marines, to Mifs F. Wenyeve, daughter of 
the late John W. efq of Brettenham-park. 
—R.. Douglas, efq. of London, to. Mrs. 
Webfter, of Langham-hall.—At Sudbury, 
John Sykes, efq. of London, to.Mifs Oliver, 
of Sudbury. 

Died.] 1n the 69th year of her age, at the 
Grove, Yoxford, fincerely and univerfally 
regretced, the hon. Frances Ann Davy, wife 
6f Eleazar D. efq. the was the daughter of 
lord Carbery, and aunt to the prefent lord. 
—tn his 85th year, H. Collett, efg. of Wef- 
terfield, near Ip{wich, clerk of the peace for 
Suffolk, to which office he was appointed in 
the year 1748. 





~ 
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SURRY. tee 
' Birth.) The lady of G. A. Robinfon,et, 
of Fetes of afon te 


Sydenham, to Mifs Abingdon, daughter 

Major Abingdon, of the above place.—-At, 
Chrift Church, Mr, Wm. Devy, to MifsB,. 
Child, of Hampton Court. ae 


Married.) At Cobham, the Rer, Hb 


Died.—At Clapham, in the 70th at a 


his age, Wm. Fueilleteau, efq.—-At 
ford, within a few days ef completing his 
70th year, T. Morgan,efq.—At Richmond, 
John Towers, aged 77 years: he was born, 
at Wintham, near Bagfhot ; by his fir wife 
he had ‘fifteen children, the youngeft of 
whom is 26 years of age; by his fecond fe. 
ven, the yonngeft 3 years old.—At Peck- 
ham, Mr. E. Ruffel, in the 51st year of his 
age.—At Baglan, near Neath, Henry Bews 
icke, efq. fon of Calverly Bewicke, efq: of 
(Clapham. : 
_ , SUSSEX. 

Married | The rev, S. Stafford to Mifs, 
Peterfon, daughter of Mrs. P. of Strad-. 
brooke. 3 

Died.] Mrs. Weeks, wife of Mr, W. at 
Hurft per Point. 
scans WARWICK. ; 

Married.) Mr. Brandon Whiffell, of Al- 
chefter, to Mifs Ann Sherratt of Birming- 
ham.—Mr. Wm. Langfton, of Birming-. 
ham, to Mifs Elizabeth Bennett, of Saint. 
Coldmb’s, Cornwall.—At Birminghath,Mr. 
Wn. Wilkes, to Mifs Anne Bilfon; and 
Mr. Sam. Armpeld to Mifs Hannah Barnes. 

Died.—At Upton, near Atherftone, inthe: 
77th year of his age, Mr. George Chapman. 
—The hon, Mrs. is, wife of H. Gree 
wold Lewis, efq.at Malden Hall: the was 
daughter of the late, and fifter of the pre- 
fent' Lord Bradford.—At his houfe in the 
fquare, Birmingham, in the 67th year,of 
his age, Mr. George Hollington Pate 
F. A. S. formerly ap eminent attorney. 
that town. 


WILTS, ae a 
Birth.] In Edward-ftreet, Horeinytt eee 
the lady of Thos, G. Eftcourt, efq. of New: 
Park, in this county; ofafon. ~ Bite 

Married,] Mr. Perry, of Bradford, to Mifs 
Mary Coxhead, of Bath.—Chafin Grove,, 
ely. of Mere, to Mi Keat, only daugliter, 
of Sir Andrew Keat, of Eaft Holton, Line 
coluirire —At Trowbridge, the Rev, He 
Page, baptift minifter of Briftol, to. Mi 
Selfe, daughter of J, S, efg, of Trowbridge 

Died.] ‘At his feat at. Wrougtton, near, 
Swindon, William Codrington, ef. ih the 
commiilion of the peace for tis coumty.c~ 







Mrs. Lucas and Mus. White, of Salifbury.. 
—Mrs. Ainfworth, wife of Mr. W. A. of 
Clarendon-park, near Salifbury. . 
WORCESTER. scieiag 
Married | Mr. ps Jordan Baia 
Inkborough, to. Mifs Maria Baker, of . 
ford, Warwickfhire—At Ludlew, Ete 
Wiliams, of Bromfgrove, to Mifs M. 
fon of the former place. ; 
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Died] Be teabellt: in ie Sach year 
his t. 
of age, M Jo Pains geet A, =. 


"who fe st tha aiaen ste in th 
0 ferv yor e year 
Malvern, 


1772.-=At Great » where he had 
lately antiga from Scotland, Alex. Mont- 
gomerie, efq.—In the 24th year of her age, 
Mis E. -_ oaly daugh at uf Mr. R 
of Worcefter 

YORK. 


Births.] The lady of Wm. Carruthers, 
of Arhington, near Leeds, of a. daughter.—- 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Benjamin Agar, 
efq of Brockfield, near-¥ork, of two fons. 


‘weThe lady of the rev. Dr. Munkhoufe, of 


afon and a daughter.-The lady of Jofhva 
Field, efq. of Shipley, near Bradford, of a 
daughter. : 

Married.] Wm. Stuart, efq. lieutenant 
in the royal navy, to Mifs Clubley, daugh- 


ter or thesis C. ef., ati, of De alder 
of Beverley, captain in the 
miliia Savard Poor, efq. x... atthe _ 
Conse to ipyeatt, r . 
L. re@tor of wae near Barn . 
so Suddenly, aged about 80, at ~ 


-Falcon-inn, York, Mr. John 


Ardrick, near Pontefrad, one ofthe people 
led Quakers, and a man univerfally re- 

Protests near 

#1ft year, Richard 

in the roval mavy.--In: his ear, the 

Rev. ‘Thomas Hindmasth, vicar. of Mathes 

near Pocklington. —At Matthew Butte 

wick’s, éfq. at Thirfk, Mifs Ant Lafeelles, 

fecond daughter of the late J. C. Lafeelles, 

efq.—Mr. Gray, of. Hampithwaite,’ near 

Ripley, nephew to the af Mr, Alderman 

Gray, of Leeds. 








COMMERCIAL REGISTER: 
Marine Accidents. 





Ts Perfeverance, derfon, from Gothenburg to Cole- 
raine, ison shore in Coleraine river, and it is feared 
the ship and cargo will be 

The Trelawney, boundto Afeicn, upfet on soth instant, 
in goingout of Dock at Liverpool. 

The Fame, Surnam, Londen to Montreal, struck on 
arock :8th May of Duchambeau, between Quebec and 
Teepe and has been full of wa 

. from Jamaica to Liverpool, is * shore 
in the the ceiph of #3 of Florida 

The Elizabeth, Dyer, from Savannsh to Liverfool, foun- 
dered atsea. The crew and partof the cargo saved. 

The Two Rrothers, Sall, from Norway to Dublin, is 
brought into the Downs by the Deal Boats; after being on 
the Goodwin Sands. 

The Role Heppenstall, from St. vincent’s to London, 
sprunga leak, three days after bap and put into St. 
Kite’s 28th April, and unloaded to repair 

The Leda, Atkinfon, from London to Honduras, was lost 
fear Honduras, 24th ry !, Part orthe cargo saved. 

The Friends, Hill, from Virginia to Falmouh, and 2 
Market, is lost on the coasy of America 
‘ ‘The Mercury, Bicard, from Boston te Newfoundland, i is 
ost. 


The Mother Ramfay, ——, from Milford to Madeira, is 
{ut into Scilly with aaeade, and th the cargo landed, 
he Firm, Cummings, from Quebec to Madeira, wes lost 
On Anticosti, s9th Nov. last. The crew,anda smali part 
of omnes eeeeee ‘ aij having beta 
Lacy, from Rigato Gijon. po Nan 
pis the island ® Rune, hes put back to Rigs, where 
by J raphierit ie ~ bound to Londo leak 
Thea itrite, Main to a, sprung 2 
areal dad and was unloading. Hed 


The Friend: hip he apr yer en 17th Mov. last, from 
New york for Teneriffe, and has not since been heard of. 
The Industry, pm ge from sneak tay te Lisbon, 


put inte ap Sslagn, ool) om thence sgd May, aud was 
wpe red stab June Twobig, bound to Maracilles, 
via The Margate Corewalie aig don 
Corawaliis, v: Eendon to Pice 
Fd vd gg May oa’ the island of Crew 


Chiua fleet, consisting of ten oni under convoy of 8. MS. 
Lion, had arrived there a few days before, 

The Proston and Walpole tndladee Nn, failed from Calcutre 
to Bencoolen the latter end of Janva 


‘* The Marquis of Carmarthen, (and not Marquis Cornwallis 


as stated in last list) Davidfon, from London to Pi@ou, wa 
— aund May onthe istand of Miquelon, Crew, stores, 


Hig saved. ee 





d to Narva, is 
lost ofthe island of Cefel. 

‘The venerabie, Kidd, of Liverpool, got on fhore off Port- 
land point in Jamaica, and it is feared will be lest. 

The Jolin Bull, Wright, of Liverpool, is lost at St, Tho. 
mas’s, on the coast of Africa. 

The Deiaware, Davidson, from Philade'phia to Antwerp, 
- on foes in the Schelct, and it is feared will be lost. 

go janding. 
e Venerabie, Kidd, that was on shore at Jamaica, is 
ow eff without damage. 
De Coster, Buena, from La Guayra to Embden, is 
on thore, inthe Emms. 

The Freundchaft, Havighorst, from Bayonne to Bremen, 
is lost in the wefer. Part of the.cargo faved. 

The Hope, Calder, (in Ballast) Londen, 
is loft coming out of the Wefer. ee faved, who report 
that two other vessels, rom the West Indies, 

— with sugar and coffee, Pees ere alfo fost. 

om ico to St. Joha’s 
is tor into Bw in, Newfoundtand, teaky, and must unlosc. 
The Pomonay-————, from Martinice tg Charleston. is 


burnt. 

The Norwich Packet, Johnfon, from sunieriand, is got 
into Weymouth, ful! ree water, having struck on an anchor 
at the entrance of that 

The Trelawney ; » that was on shore at Liverpdot 
is got off and put into — 

The Rtsing Sun, Sm failed from Charleston in on 
Qyenter, douad fr cadies and has aot since beea 


The Friends, Clark, of i oreptneh fram Hambro' is fost 
ontthe Bell rock. Crew fa: 

__ The Echo, johnfon, p ey re to Jgnsice is Inst on 

d Rock, near Antigua, great part Of the cargo faved 








arrived from 
sad ao aa a meee he Cupe of Good Hi: 
which left Canton 18th Feb, and informen them that the 


and sold at Antigua. 
The arie!, Beard, from Baltimore, in going into Dun- 
kirk, struck upon drock, and it is feared will be lost, 





Alphabetical Lift of Bankruptcies and Dividends announced between the 22nd of June and the 


22nd of 


ANKRUP ed I as s. 
‘Atmpinzan, William, late James's market, 
aha pa porter merchant. +A aa Poole, Cannon 


Atwilt, "Thema Totnes, Devonshire, shopkeeper. (Pri- . 


Ball, » Laanceston, Cornwall, dealer in spirits (st. 


< Deck, Devon.. 
Binks, Thomas’ Hite howe, Sedgley, Staffordshire, carpen- 


ter. (Parker, S >) 
Joha, Wakeficid, York, gardener. (Brooke, Wake 


Id. 
Ruhagen, Michatl, and Jeremiah Bennaun, Ise of Wats 


Jul 
EO merchants. (Jones, Salisbury 
William, of Yealiod co Conyers, and <4 n 
Bi Leighton hall, Lancaster, merchants. (Mafon and 
8 ti 
Peg mer litean Red ped then street, Spitalfields, si “« weaver. 
Weriiitetatbere ot street, 


and jegate) 

alsin amet Swansea, mariner, (Hartley, Bristol.) 
Braint, sonar, Monkgate, York, butter and bacon-faftor. 
( vy ¥ 

Brewer, = Cateblede Wilts, money: scrivener. 

Crowdy, orth, Wilts. 
Bulgetd, ¥ ill am, > shopkeeper, (Baldwin and 
Dowbiggin, Lancaster.) 
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Campbell, Matthew, and William Teasdale, indeed, 
grocers. (Milne, Manchester.) 
Carter, Thomas the younger, waltham <u Essex, corn- 
chandler. (jgssor, Walchags abbey.) 
Chilcott, wil late of Lamb street, Spitalfields, plum- 
r. (Collins and Reynolds, S pital fquare.) 
ran, Williay, nuw or late of Liverpool, merchant. 
(oechuets and ns A ay Manchester.) 
Coleby, Joshua, Norfolk, t. 
and idee, Norwich. ) 
Coltingtow. john, Flough ett seaaleie street, 





(Sewell 


Dividends...” 


yeas Bingley» Thorahill, rene eee Aeeeky 


. mace fs cont nartabar 


ser ee 


ay i 
Additon, J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, » 


Yeates, J 
street, 


mpieje pug 


Allen, T. Salford, Ma ster, costes 
“Anderson, a aaa aad M ane ceealane 





(Speak, Southwark. 
Collishaw, Charles, Wych street, St, Clement pants; ca- 
binet maker. (Gordmond, Crescent piace, Black frisra. ) 
Se John, Liverpool, merchant. ( Dicas, Chestee.) 
thard, John, Carlisle, dealer. (Mounsey ene $ 
Coulthard Ann, Orchard to Cy 


‘andrews ,G 


Weyan? 
andes olybeuraey Hampshire, ses aug 
Benedictts, M. Liverpool, shopkeeper. ly 28 

Bickne'l, Abraham, of POPEE. Berkeley street, butcher, 





(Mounsey, Th eens x 

Cox, Robert; of W. ace, London, paper and rag 
merchant- (Kay/l, rage y hill.) 

* Crisp. Jonathan Tabor, Banbury, Oxford, wholesale clothier. 
{ Dury» Banbury.) 

Toncaster, John, New Alresfurd, 
(Hopkins ‘ew Alresford. 

Dodgson, John, of Newcastle upon Tyne, spirit merchant. 
(Pearson , Carlisle.) 

Duffin, Michael and Henry, Stratford upon Avon, linen dra- 
pers. (Luxmoore, Red Lion fyuare.) 

Faulkner, Thomas, of Manchester, and William Fanikner 
and John Gibson, late of Queen street, Cheapside , mer- 
chants, (Edge, Manchester.) 

Forbes, Colin, Chichester rents, Chancery lane, baker. 
(White, Millman street, Bedford ro’ 

Formby, John, ‘Newburgh, Lancashire, ‘blacksmith. (Gas- 
kell, Wigan. 

Fowler, Ciilem, Kingston upon Hull, shopkeeper. 
{ Bramwell), Hull.) 

Freeman, John, Fleet street, hat manufacturer. (Jennings 
and Collier, Great Shire lane. ) 

Fulton, Alexander, Clapham, Surry, coal-merchant. (Dobie 
and Thomas, Crane court, Fleet street.) 

Halfhide, James, senior, James Halfhide, junior, and 
Edward Halthide, Merton, Surry, calico printers, (San- 
derson, Temple bar. 

Haslam, Arthur, West Houghton, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
(Kaye, Bolton le Moors.) 

Henwood, James, Canterbury,vintner. (Webb, Folkstone.) 

Hewitt, James, Wilson street, Moortields, weaver. (Hurd, 
Furnival’s inn ) 

Hope, Peter, Liverpool, merchant. (Crumpsand Walworth, 
Liverpool, } 

Hurrell, Thomas, of Conduit street, Hanover square, taylor. 
(Daw: ton, Warwick strect, Golden square.) 

James, John, Hatton garden, Middlesex, dealer. (Gale, 
Bedford street, Bedford row.) 

Jefferson, Thomas, Hudswell, Yorkshire, dea‘er. (Hodgson, 
Carlisle.) 

Jenkins, Walter, Bristol, broker. (Hartly, Bristol.) 

Johnston, Robert, James Johnston and William Johnston, 
of St, Swithin’s Jape, merchants. (Barrow, Forbes and 
Hancock, Basinghafi street.) 

Lambert, Thomas, West Grinstead, Sussex, shopkeeper. 
(Phipps, Philpot lane.) 

Lanchester, Ann, of Sackville street, Piccadill chap- 
winened, Richardson, Berry street, St. James’s ay 

jomas Stringer, Chester, upholsterer, Griffith, 
"aoe t) 


Lloyd, Henry, of Kington, Hereford, baker. (Cheese and 

les, Kington.) 

sR tne 5 William, Horsforth, verkstive, clothier. 
{Lee, Li 

Milner, Jose » Yarmouth, druggist. (Wright and Bovill 
Chance: cep : 

Moore, nog Liverpool, merchant, (Stainstrect and 
Eden, Li I. 

Parker, W. Wood, Church street, Southwark, lighterman. 
(Palmer and Tomlinson, Warntord court, Throgmorton 
street, ) 

Parslee, woe, & Holt, Norfolk, bookseller. (Hewitt, Holt.) 

Powell, William, Shepton Mallett, Somersetshire, innhol- 
der. ’ (Fooks, Shepton Mallett.) 
chester, Thomas, lute of Canterbury row, Newington, 

- Surrey. (Allaston, Well close square.) 

Ross, John the elder, Thomas Thompson and James Alltham, 
hate of Piccadilly, dealers inwine. (Harman, Wine office 
Court, Fleet street.) 

Smith, George, of Barnsley, York; grocer. (Lee, Wake- 


So.ithampton, grocer. 


d. 
wy illiam, of Cirencester, linen draper. (Cheesman, 


Stainbank, — » Old Bond st:eet, printseller. 
(Williamson, a's inn.) 

Stephens, williams, late of Abchurch lane, oyster dealer 
and fishmonger. (Loxley, Cheapside.) 

Sunderland, James, Sani all magna, pane corn- 
dealer. ( Horby, ¥ ¥ 

Syers, Thomas; Manche (M ) 

Tapley ° an A Newton Abbott » Devon, pr Anamengy (Bow- 
ring, 

avioth, yom james, Finch lane, broker. (Harman, Wine office 
court, Fleet street. ) 

Turner, John, Kingston, Surry, maltster. (Wright and 
Bovill, Chancery lane.) 

Wheatley, John, of Mark lane, London, cornfador. 
(Wright and Bovill, Chancery lane.) 

White, John, and Robert Styring, Sheffield, silver platers. 
(Sheurwood, shefficld.) 











_ Angust 3. 
. » R. Bilto® with a cat paw <3 
july 


“Brown, ees eae 


Casion, W. Finsbury 
Cengoli, A. Sun street, 2 forte. ug. 3 

Child, Eleanor, South stecet, “dealer July 24. 

Clarke, Robert, of Fore strect, Cripplegate, grocer, July gre 
Clarke, John, of Shee lane Baer en july 24. 

Clarke Robert, King street, Covent gee. AUR HR © 
Colecom, Thomas, Newton strect, Holborn. Aug, 17. 
—— R. B. Birmingham, army accouttement maker. 


July 21, 
Citsford, F. Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. Aag. 14. 

Dawson, John, of Hyde street, Bloomebury, steel manufac. 
turer, July gt. 

Donne, J. Liverpool, linen draper. July 15. 

Duncomb, J.and J. “thompson, Great Garden street, white. 
chapel, cabinet makers. July 17. 

Durant, "George, of North Tawten, Devon, serge maker, 
uly 26, 

Evan, Evan, of Vauxhall walk, grocer. July 17. 

Fletcher, Richard, of Whitehaven, Cumberland, mercer 
and draper. July 23 

Fothergill, T. nanchester, merchant. July 22 

Greaves, Joseph, and William Denison the younger, of 
Liverpool, merchants, July 29. 

Harris, J. Newton, St. Cyres, Devon, miller oy 6 


-Harvey, W. Liverpool, woollen draper. 


maids John, of follerton, Yorkshire, Jal end and lime mer. 

chant. July 

a a aiianaiiossd Liverpool, linen and woollen dsaper, 

uly 24. 

Holmes, William of Pudsey, Yorkshire, drysalter, 

Holmes, John, Newbold ue Avon, Warwick, io pd 
chant. Aug. %4. 

mete Preenie otf Derby, dealer in wines and spirituous 
liquors, July 17. 

Jenkins, G, Swansea, tanner, July 16, 

Johnson, John, of york, grocer. July 28, 

Keighley, James Ingitth, Finlay Fergusson and Willism 
Armstrong, of London, merchants. july a9. 

Knott, T. Lombard street, bookseller. “July 3t 


Lewis, J. Lower Burgh, Lancashire, cotton spinner. Aug. 5. ‘ 


Lockley, John, Newcastle street, Strand, hosier. Aug. 7+ 

Lodge, John, of Cornhill, merchant, July 31. 

Luning, J. W. Lawrence, Pountney lane. July 18, 

Mash, John, of Aylsham, Norfolk, parent ad July 24 

Mason; Richard, of Birmingham, grocer, July 19. 

aye James, late of Clifton, Yorkshire, Maltster. 
July 22 


Parker, Mary, and Fell Parker, Wapping, merchants. 
14. 


pricatiey >G. Leeds, merchant, July o4. 

Rawley, j. Chancery lane, baotma bag July 27. 

Rawlins, William, Gracechurch street, grocer. AUg. 3 

Roberts, William, "of St. Clement's, shopkeeper. July 23. 

Robinson, Thomas, of Bulshaw,, Chester,. corn dealer 
uly 

nia’? S.J. and T. Newport Pagnell, carriers. Aug. % 

Sandwell, F.C. A. Devizes, Wilts. Aug. 16. 

Sealey, Benjamin, Boswell court,money scrivener. July 3 

Simonds, William, Market street, St. James's “grater. 


Au a 
smaley, pares late of pete aa ee: 
Solloway, R.Gloucester, pin ma uly 24 
Spencer, homes, late of ben wi Serene = “i 
Stentaford, John, of of shal wibbling 
Stockwell, Charles, Belt maltihl; va 
Charles ferro pnd presser, Js Haigh, tot she 
hie wd Samue bee tnt! mano Lete eh ays. 
of Le 4d john Rogerson, of Leeds, d G . 
Sutton, Willtam, St. Paul's’ church yard, earthenware 
seller, qely Bt 
bart William the elder, and William Tate the younge?s 
of Findon, Sussex, timber merchants. July 24, Aug. ** 
Taylor, 1. Birmingham, draper. Je 21 eet 
Tipper, Benjamin, of Derby, patt ie oe ays ay 
Temper Thomas, Jate of Mas bough, ¥ hire, corn 
Uly2 
Turner, B. Jewry street, wine merchant, hae etl 27° 
eg Pt St, Martin's le grand, sil 
Aug. 1 
Walford. Foy, of manchester, a ry ae 
Ward, W. Birmingham, grocer. ° 
Watkins, w. Raven ita he a, oon 
‘Webb, Samuel, Melks! 
West, John, and Thomas Davies, of New cake a 
veremiths, Juiy*e4. 
wae ker, J. Soaraeter, wine metchant. july 29 ui 
Whitehead, Joseph, jun. and W. #, Taylor, 
Gaiaice, UCRMPPZCTss Aug. 6 Rs 
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_ LONDEN MARKETS. 


Ear Miser Relarn’ if Bors 


suit’ do ui 









~~ Week yor" i 
Total. Number of Sacks * 


Average Price 


‘ 


oe 


June 25. 


July 9, 





7,947. 
a 


Oo} 8 4 


20,053 
54s. 9d. 





—— 


_ Prices of Grain, Flour’ &. Breit! 


Price of 








Per Quarter. 


Wheat 

Fine ditto 
Superfine 
New Rye 


Barley 
Fine ditto 


Flour, fine, 
per sack 
‘Bran 
Bread, the 
quar. loaf 





|Jun.28\ July 5} 12. l 19.) 








S.|S. 8] 5S. 


48 261148: a 54/48.a 5: 
60 63'56° 64156 
63 70166 70/66 
$2 34/92 34130 
20 26/20 26/20 
es 3il29 s4le8 
42 50/44 48/43 
50 52/50 52150 
34 37/30 34|30 
36 40/85 39/35 
35 37\40 0138 
0 32/50 ‘87/31 
30 82:26 30/26 
16 20/14 16/16 
19 2316 19/20 
2 27/20 29/23 





1 2321 28] 0 


45 50/145 50/50 
11 mee 10} 
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Cowdin 
Holly well 


Biggs Main 


Montague do. 
Kenton 


Heaton 
Hepburn’ 
Bourn Moor 
Edon 


B|| Walker 


Wall’s end - 
Willington 
Blyth 
Hartley 
Windfors 
Park Moor 
Pitts 


} Wylam Moor 


Benton 
Wallbottle 
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Price of Sugar. 









Average Price per Cwt.  - } 
Exclusive of the Duty of Customs paid, or payable on the Importation into Great 


Britain. 


July 5. 


Muly 19. 








88s, 8d. 





37s. 49d. 








Prices of. Hay and Straw. 















July 5. | July 12. | July 19. 








te 
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ot 
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td 





Es l. s. 
0to 6 6 
0 7° 0 
13 1 18 
3.0 7 0 
1 19 2 6 
4 10 6 18 
10° 7 16 

"2? 6 
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ts 
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oh 
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a 1, \s. 
10 to 6 15 
0 7 7 
0 °2 5 
10 7-7 
2 217 
0 7 7 
o--8 0 
8 2,8 

















“lL Lomdon - Markets. 


oo Price of Mest at Smithfields. 
Exclusive of the Offal.——Per Stone of 81h. 








3 


5. 


July 12 | J 











to 











Number of Beasts sold at Smithfield Market. 











June25 { June2s | July 2.) 5. 9 | R 16.) 49 
Beasts 500 | 1420 | 500 | 1495 | 500 | 1950°| 5004 1460 
Sheep&Lambs | 2400 | 12300 | 2600 | 12860 | 2600 | 12100 | 2600 | 1207 
Pigs }— | 39 | — | 300 | —~- | s80 | —-| a 





~+— 





Price of Raw Hides, per Stone. 









Best Hides 

ry Middling 
Ordinary 
Horse Skins 
Calf ditto 

Light calf 


eee 8 
eeeeete 











6 . dosed. 
8 4. 40 
3 2330 .8 2 
2 10) 28.210 
140 17 0140 0 
90 — 1}|90. = 
d. pér lb. : 








Pricé of Leather, at Leadenhall, 




















































June 28. | July 5. July 12. July 19. 
. d. dajd . afd. d | dd 
Butts 50 to 56 tb. each 17 to 193/17 to 19318. to 20| 18 to 20 
Ditto 60 to 66 Ib. 20 22.) 21 23 | 22 24 | 22 24 
Merchauts Backs 17 18 | 17 18 | 17 18} 17% 185 
Dressing Hides 15 16 | 15 16 | 15 17 | 16 17 
Fine Coach Hides 17 18 | 17 18 | 17 19 | 17 19. 
Crop Hides for cutting,45 to 50} 18 195} 188 20/1 18% 20} 18 20 
Flat ordinary, 35-to 40 16 174 16 18 | 15 174 164-175 
~ Calf Skins, $0to 401b. per doz.| 22 82 | 24 83 | 24 83 | 35 40 
Ditto, 50 to 70,lb, ditto 25 80 | 25 30 | 25 80 | 25 80, 
Ditto, 70 to 8¢lb. ditto 24 27 | 24 26 | 24 27 | 24 + 6 
Small Seals, Greenland per lb.} 34 40 | 36 -40 | 36 40/35. #0 
Large ditto, per dozen 100s. 140s. { 100s. 240s. {100s. 140s../ 100s. 140s. 
Tanned Horse-hides, each | 18 22 | 18 22 | 18 22,18 ~~ 2 
Goat-skins, per dozen i 21 65 | 21 65!21.° 6512h ..65- 
Price of Hops in the Borough. elie 3 

June 25. July 2.) July | July Le 

hs. Lsiks Lsfl.s. Lafis Ts. 

Bags oo ee 415 to 6 6/4 10 to 6 10/4 10 to 6 8)4 10 to 6 10 
Pockets © - , 4 0 6105 0 8 05 0 8 0b 0 8? 





















cm pet wet ed oo OT SS Co. 
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Pi! 


f aodoepi 
“| Graoegoe}f: 


PS eswoeh fp 


a FMS ean eee fF “4 


#SSS1 1° - 





T 7 


+o 
I “ 
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gH 
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soe — —- 
Fs G to 0 Ogee to 0G S68 tatoo 
Tows-tallo wt. to 0 0162/6 to 2 6 to: 
Lay “ye aad ae 0: , 1 O61 0 b> 00 
Whiteditto = -. - [0 0 0 00590 00 
Soap, ditto ei ie 0 G1 :0160 0 60 0. 69 
Melted stuff - '-) [540 | 5S 0 54 0 $50 
Graves + \- ‘=| [160) 0 O60 0016 0- .(/00 
Good Diegs = 74)" 100), O10110. 0 09100 joo 
Card; Soap - -, }}86.0 00 6:0 3 “ ~10 0. 
Mottled ditto. .- = [0 Oooo | 25]o0 
Yellow ditto = = - 19-0) 0 01740-- 0 O---'00 
Candles, per dozen bi at tlt 0} 0 10,11, 0 0 6 ./00 
Moulds ditto (- - [120 . 0:  ol12 0 (00 Bs (0@ 
IMPORTATIONS. Pitt Pogi 2 
Week ending "Jane 26. rt July 3. rs ho. | Jaly-17} L 
Bone : 479 1169 3440 C. oy 4538.0. 
Barley - 1406 Q. 130 Q. pa is ; 
Bandy - 110883.G. 102147.G. 125627 G, | 45849 
Butter / 919 T. 183 T. 109 T. te 
Cheefe 29 T. | 8T. 19 T. —asittp 
Ditto + 276 C. 12 C, 26 C. 20°C. 
Coffee : 11219 Ib. 6426 Ib. 10597 C. 14434 C. 
Cotton + $94609 Ib. 197146 Ib. 427596 Ib. 591525 1b. — 
Flour : 7061 C.. 4222 C. * 2709C. . | 12758C, 
Gin . 766. 8603 G:- 4 7362 G. 2649G, 
Hams 3 2674:C. 121:C. 20C.: * 
Oats : 385 Q. 3120 Q. $100.Q. 1700 Q. 
Oranges 27200 —emeape 
Peafe. - ‘90 Q. 20-Q. on — a : 
Pork . $24 Cwt. _ 80 bar. 20 T. 
Rags . 505 Cwt, —— 1724 C. 314 C.. 
Rice . 681 Cwt. 3208C.. | J. .. 280. | 1590 C. 
Rum . 56104 G. 47386 G. 78128 G. 233539.G. 
Sugar . 102142 C. 44048 C, 85587 C. 141087 C. .. 
Tilow  - 513 T. 138 T. 95 T. 254T. 
Tobacco =. 126967 Ib. 906809 Ib. | 423015 Ib. 
Wheat + 17278 Q. ——— 956 Q. 582Q 
Wine, Port -- 63969. G.- | 1017.6. $4245 G. 46705G. 
Wool, Sheep * 4480 Ib. $2524 Ib | 51823 Ib. 182240 Ib. S 
Pa Ee ; 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES IN JUNE AND JULY. 
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Amfter.2 Us, C.F. 


Ditto at fight 


Rotterdam, 2 Us. 
Hamburg, 2% Us. 


Altona, 31 Us. 


Paris, 1 days date 


Paris, 2 Us, 

Caution do. 
in paper 

Ditto, effective 


Madrid, in paper 


Ditto, effeGtive 
Leghorn 


Jun-25]jun:29 





6 \° 20° ae 
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